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A FRENCHMAN VISITS PHILADELPHIA 
IN 1851 


By BertHa RutH LEAMAN 
Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 


AVING traveled to Greece, Italy, and Egypt, where he had 
studied antiquity; to Scandinavia, Germany, Spain, and 
England, where he had examined medieval and modern civilization ; 
to Cairo and Constantinople, where he had investigated the Mo- 


hammedan world; Jean-Jacques Ampére, an erudite and restless 
Frenchman,’ embarked on August 27, 1851 for America. Since 
“China was not open and the moon inaccessible,” Ampére con- 
sidered it necessary to come to America if he wished to see 
something new. 

The traveler was the son of the distinguished scientist and 
philosopher, André-Marie Ampére, who was professor of experi- 
mental physics in the Collége de France. Science is largely 
indebted to the elder Ampére for his electro-dynamic theory and 
for his original views on the identity of electricity and magnetism. 
His name has been immortalized in the world of electricity by the 
use of the term ampere to designate the unit of strength of 
electric current. Jean-Jacques was also a scholar, occupying a 
chair of history and French literature at the Collége de France, 
and being a member of the French Academy. A certain dilet- 


*Born 1800, died 1864. An article appears over his signature in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for November, 1866. This is evidently a post- 
humous work for 1864 seems to be the accurate date for his death. 
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tantism, however, hindered him from holding the high place in 
the intellectual world of the nineteenth century to which his 
knowledge and cleverness entitled him. His indefatigable intel- 
lectual curiosity took the form of extensive rather than intensive 
observation. As a result he was an interesting and versatile 
person but not a specialized scholar. For example, his interests 
in the United States ranged all the way from the evolving social 
structure to the primitive remains that he hoped to find on the 
banks of the Ohio. He wrote extensively, and in his writings, 
says Larousse, “the original character of his thought and of his 
talent were mixed in a piquant manner with the impressions 
received by the tourist, the imagination of the poet, the erudition 
of the philologist and of the archeologist, and the free taste and 
extended views of the man of letters.” 

Ampére’s interest in America was first aroused by the attractive 
and popular actress and author, Fanny Kemble.? Her “capricious 
and poetic volume on the United States,’ says our visitor, “had 
charmed me for many years, and although a little hard on American 
manners, had given me for the first time the mind to make the 
trip [to America].’* This original incentive was further stimu- 
lated by interest in the theories of his intimate friend, Tocqueville, 
to whom Ampere dedicated the two volumes in which he described 
his travels in America.? This Promenade en Amérique occupies 
an honorable place in the series of French writings on America.° 


* Jean-Jacques Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1853), I, 6. 

*The reference is to Frances Ann Butler, Journal oj a Residence in 
America (Paris, 1835). This is an entertaining record of things experienced 
while traveling in America. It contains piquant observations, not always 
flattering, on American customs. Apparently Miss Kemble revised her 
opinion later, for in 1851 she referred to her “impertinences” in her earlier 
days on American manners. Jean-Jacques Ampére, “Promenade en Améri- 
que,” Revue des Deux Mondes (1853), I, 6. 

“Miss Kemble came with her father in 1832 to America. Two years later 
she married here a southern planter, Pierce Butler. Her return to the stage 
in 1847 was followed by her divorce two years later. In 1877 she returned 
to England, where she lived—using her maiden name—until her death in 
London in 1893. During this period she was a prominent and popular figure 
in the social life of London. 

5 Jean-Jacques Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1853), I, 6. % 

®*Fernand Baldensperger, “Lettres inédites de J.-J. Ampére relatives a 
sa promenade en Amérique,” Revue de Littérature Comparée, VIII (1928), 
175. Ampére first published the description of his travels in America as a 
series of articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes for the year 1853. The 
same material was later published in book form: Jean-Jacques Antoine 
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The itinerary of the French traveler in America was not con- 
fined to the United States, for it also included Canada, Cuba, and 
Mexico. He made some enlightening observations on the antiqui- 
ties found in Mexico and prophesied that a grandiose Utopia 
would some day develop on the Isthmus of Panama. He even 
risked predicting the foundation of a city, a colossal Alexandria, 
which would one day be the queen of the cities of the universe; 
and in this future city he considered it would be only right that 
one of the great streets should be called Ampére.’ In the United 
States, where he met the most distinguished American scientists, 
publicists, and authors, Ampére’s travels were confined to the 
region east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. He was 
so greatly impressed by the beauties of American cemeteries that 
he hoped for a moment to die and be buried in one; after some 
thought, however, he decided he would prefer having a professor- 
ship at Harvard University.® 


It seems almost more than coincidental that upon arriving at 
Southampton, where he was to board the Franklin which was to 
carry him to New York, our traveler should learn that one of 
his fellow wayfarers was to be Fanny Kemble. Theodore Sedg- 
wick, a distinguished New York lawyer, with his mother and 
sister, were also among his traveling companions on the boat. 
Ampére’s observations about Americans began even before he had 
boarded the ship. He notes first the lack of hurry on the part 
of the traveled American, who “looks tranquilly at his watch and 
says we have yet a quarter of an hour to go on board, as if he 
were going from Paris to Saint-Cloud.”® 


The second characteristic noted en route was the constant and 
perpetual glorification which Americans heaped on their country. 
He did not have to wait long to have the idea impressed on him, 


Ampére, Promenade en Amérique: Etats-Unis, Cuba, Mexique (Paris, 
1855). Copies may be found in the New York Public Library; the Library 
of Congress; and the Bibliothéque Nationale. Two letters relative to the 
trip to America have been published by Fernand Baldensperger, “Lettres 
inédites de J.-J. Ampére relatives 4 sa promenade en Amérique,” Revue de 
Litierature Comparée, VIII (1928), 175-179. 

TA. C. Sainte-Beuve, “Jean-Jacques Ampére,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
LXXVII (1868), 43 f. 

*Frank Monaghan, French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932 
(New York, 1933), p. 5. 

* Jean-Jacques Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1853), I, 7. 
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for, in passing the Isle of Wight, an American said to him: “It 
is something like Long Island.”*° And, as the Franklin entered 
New York harbor, Ampére heard it said on all sides that it 
resembled the harbor at Naples, a fact which, “in spite of its 
magnificence,” he could not concede.** He found America to be 
the idée fixe of the Americans; the conviction of the superiority 
of their country was at the bottom of everything they said. Pro- 
fessing not to listen very closely to the praises directed toward 
the United States, the Frenchman did notice, however, that no 
matter what was being discussed, American products were always 
best. For example, French flour was excellent, but that of Vir- 
ginia was better; and the oysters that one ate in the United 
States were superior to all oysters. Although Ampére could not 
resist the thought that it must be very distressing to the people 
of the United States not to be able to pretend that an American 
had discovered America, he felt that on the whole the predilection 
for their country on the part of the Americans was neither offensive 
nor aggressive. On the contrary it gave him pleasure to see it 
expressed ceaselessly. While the opportunities which were seized 
upon to make these expressions made him smile, they also caused 
him to have a high esteem for the American people. In France, 
he thought, there had not been for some time sufficient self- 
esteem: “We are too denuded of illusions concerning ourselves. 
It is much more worth while for a nation to respect itself and 
even to admire itself a little too much than to pity itself 
philosophically.’’* 

Arriving in New York, Ampére had the usual unhappy ex- 
perience of travelers in a foreign country—that of being over- 
charged by the cabman. Insult was almost added to injury when, 
upon appealing to the hotel clerk, the latter nonchalantly dismissed 
the affair by disregarding Ampére’s letter of recommendation and 
by paying the bill himselfi—giving the driver what he asked. The 
traveler thought, however, this gesture would have been some- 
what more effective if the clerk had taken the money from his 
own pocket. Ampére remained in New York for only a short 
time. Planning really to see this city later, he hurried to Boston 


* Tbid., p. 7. 
4 Ibid., p. 10. 
* Tbid., pp. 7 f. 
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and Cambridge. From there he went to “New France,” stopping 
at Quebec and Montreal. Next he followed the trail to Niagara, 
Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, and Chicago. By that time his trip, which 
had lasted almost two months without rest, was beginning to 
wear on him. So he gave up his plan of going to St. Louis and 
decided to return to New York. At this point he discovered 
that no one should permit himself to become ill in the United 
States, especially away from the large cities, for everyone was 
so busy that no one had time to take care of him. But he did 
want to see Cincinnati. So he returned to Detroit, thence to 
Sandusky, and from there by train to Cincinnati, from which 
he returned to New York; then to West Point, Albany, and finally 
Philadelphia. 

The curious Frenchman was obviously disappointed in not 
finding a greater contrast between Philadelphia and New York. 
He had expected to find Philadelphia entirely different, dreaming 
of a “tranquil city, with a Quaker air.” But he found it to be 
“no longer the city of Penn.” While it was true that certain 
quarters did have an aspect more peaceable and more ancien than 
New York; and although it was equally true that Philadelphia 
possessed no street so dominant as Broadway, with its accompany- 
ing excitement, the great activity which seemed so characteristic 
of all American cities was everywhere apparent. Philadelphia 
was characterized as a manufacturing city, and New York as a 
commercial one: the Birmingham and Liverpool of England. Local 
pride was not lacking in Philadelphia, whose inhabitants ques- 
tioned the census which had acceded a larger population to New 
York than to the Quaker City.** 

One of Ampére’s first interests in Philadelphia was the theater. 
Being himself the author of tragedies which were performed, with 
more or less success, at the Théatre-Frangais, he was no tyro 
as a critic of dramatic production. A current performance was 
Victor Hugo’s Angelo. Ampére does not indicate who enacted 
the principal role, that of Tisbe, but his evaluation of the per- 
former makes it clear that he considered the presentation inade- 
quate. Quakerish prudery, he says, did not permit that the heroine 
be designated a courtesan on the poster; she was called an actress, 


% Jean-Jacques Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1853), II, 589 £. 
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which “destroyed the meaning of the whole play, and shows at 
the same time that the theater is considered profane.” All the 
prudery, however, our French commentator thinks was expended 
on the poster, for the part of Tisbe was interpreted with con- 
siderable abandon. Certainly, he decides, this was neither Mlle. 
Rachel’* nor Mme. Dorval.*® A rather dashing dancer, who was 
approved by the audience, also did not command the admiration 
of Ampére. Apparently sensitive to the caliber of theatrical per- 
formances, he thought it would have been more fitting if this 
presentation “which seemed so American had been a translation 
of some French vaudeville.”** 


Nor did our French friend consider music appreciation to be 
highly developed in America. He attended a concert given by 
Jenny Lind in Philadelphia and one given by Catherine Hayes 
in Baltimore. On the basis of his observations at these perform- 
ances, which were well attended by the beau monde, he reached 
his conclusions concerning the musical taste of Americans. In 
addition to appreciation of her talent, the enthusiasm for Jenny 
Lind was based, Ampére thought, on her European reputation 
and on the respect for her character which resulted from the 
benefit concerts she gave for schools and hospitals. In short, 
& la vogue s'est jointe lestime. The observer thought the great 
operatic airs were listened to rather coldly but that the ballads 
were more greatly appreciated. For this reason Catherine Hayes, 
who was not at all in the same class with Jenny Lind and who 
sang the ballads of her own country (Ireland) pleasantly, had, 
he noted, the greater success in the two concerts he heard. Con- 
certs, he remarked, were very well attended in spite of high 
admission prices; also, the newspapers were highly laudatory in 
their reviews, using “the strongest hyperboles and the same ones 
to describe superior and mediocre talent.” 


4 Mile. Rachel was a Jewish tragedian whose success was nothing short 
of amazing. On the stage of the Comédie-Francaise when only seventeen, 
she also played in England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia, and finally 
America. Completely worn out, she died at the age of thirty-seven. 

* As a result of Mme. Dorval’s succéss in the Aniony of Alexander 
Dumas, Victor Hugo gave one of his roles to her. Her portrayal was so 
superb that it led to her engagement at the Comédie-Frangaise, where she 
impersonated Tisbe in Angelo. Apparently Ampére had seen both Mme. 
Dorval and Mlle. Rachel portray this character. 

** Ibid., II, 590. 
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Many musical instrur<nts were manufactured in America, 
pianos being made in particularly large numbers. In spite of these 
facts Ampére did not believe musical instinct to be highly de- 
veloped. America had produced sculptors, and even painters, but 
he had not heard of a single celebrated musician, whether com- 
poser or performer. Americans, he said, were too English to 
be good musicians. It was easier to pay a thousand dollars per 
concert to a European performer’? than to have a musical sense. 
Some efforts were being made in America, the Frenchman con- 
ceded, to cultivate sacred music. Church songs had been perfected 
at Boston by the Society of Handel and Haydn; and at Lowell 
he found an effort to put the music of the great masters within 
reach of the people. But in spite of these attempts, there was 
no great progress, for “the Anglo-Saxon temperament got in the 
way of development.” Happily our writer ends on a hopeful 
note, concluding it is possible to be a great people without having 
a highly evolved musical sense; the English had proved that. 
He also encouragingly, although a little tritely and obviously, 
states that it is possible to increase this sense by education and 
exercise; the French had proved that. The Americans have one 
asset which Ampére believes the “haughty Yankees” would do 
well to recognize; that is, the musical ability of the black race.'® 

Being essentially a philosopher and accustomed to thinking in 
terms of natural law, Ampére probably did not accept traditional 
religious beliefs. His respect for custom, however, was such 
that he did not openly flout conventional religion. Some of his 
admirers wish to attribute greater religious interest to him than 
the above statements would indicate. But, in any event, he must 
be considered a religious liberal.’® 

Considering this ideological background, one is not surprised 
that the traveler should have found the principal characteristic 
of the Quakers to be tolerance, a principle and practice of which 
the philosopher must highly approve. The Quakers, Ampére 
reflected, were the real founders in the United States of tolerance, 


* However, too big a story had been made in Europe, he says, of the 
excessive enthusiasm of the Americans for the singers and dancers from 
Europe. Mlle. Fanny Essler at no time sat in Congress, and she was not 
carried in triumph by the senators. Jbid., II, 618. 

* Tbid., II, 616 f. 

* A. C. Sainte-Beuve, “Jean-Jacques Ampére,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
LXXVII (1868), 49. 
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one of the “strong points and one of the glories of America.” 
Religious toleration could not, he thinks, have come either from 
Episcopal Virginia or Puritan New England.*® Curiously enough, 
he sees no other fundamental peculiar Quaker characteristic. 
“With this exception [tolerance], the Quakers have no other 
bizarrerie than the tutoiement and the shape of their great hats.”** 


In this city, which was established under the influence of the 
unlimited tolerance of William Penn and the Friends, Ampere 
listened to the most intolerant sermon he heard in America, and, 
he adds, the most eloquent. The thesis of the orator was that 
sincerity of belief was in no way an excuse for error. He said: 


Sincere belief can be criminal, and one judges the 
tree by its fruit. And what is more, belief is the result 
of moral character and receives its imprint from it. Tell 
me what you believe and I will tell you what you are. He 
who mistakes honestly is culpable. . . . Were the Inquisi- 
tors innocent when they tortured their victims? Do you 
believe the geologist is innocent when he evokes antedi- 
luvian monsters against the truth? Do you think he is 
innocent who mutilates the Bible and in so doing distorts 
known fact? Do you think the French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century were innocent? Do you think 
Napoleon was right when he suppressed liberty under the 
pretext of stifling the Revolution? And poor Shelley, 
who one stormy night cried out: “No, there is no God” ; 
do you think he will be with the elect? Newport believed 
there was no hell; is that sufficient to destroy hell? The 
pilot in the midst of rocks during the night leans over his 
map and watches at the helm for the rocks: is it enough 
for him to escape the rocks to believe he is going in the 
right direction? Do like him, search your route, assure 
yourself that what seems to you like the truth is truth 
and not only the appearance of it.” 


The preacher terminated with a morsel, which according to 
Ampeére, had a truly formidable effect on his audience: 


® He does note, nevertheless, that each furnished one instance of religious 
toleration: Roger Williams in Rhode Island and Lord Baltimore in Mary- 
land. Jean-Jacques Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1853), II, 593. 

% Tbid., II, 593. 

* Tbid., II, 606 f. 
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It is believed that the route to hell is somber, that 
in approaching it one will see livid reflectors, hear many 
sinister voices; no, my hearers; this road is charming, it 
is lighted with the most sweet light: one thinks he hears 
choirs of angels, . . . One goes, one goes always . . . one 
arrives . . . these choirs of angels, they were the cry of 
demons, this light so sweet, it was the light of hell !?* 


Brilliant and somber rhetoric, says our narrator, which charmed 
the intolerant of all communions and each took occasion gladly 
to accuse the others of the sin in question. Ampére does not 
recall to what sect this preacher belonged. But he does show 
an understanding of Protestant doctrine when he indicates sur- 
prise that this preacher should have emphasized the impossibility 
of salvation outside the church. 

Ampére’s liberal and democratic tendencies were apparent not 
only in his reactions to religious practices in America but also in 
his observations on judicial customs. In addition to Mr. Sedg- 
wick and other lawyers whom he met in his travels, he was closely 
associated, while in Philadelphia, with a Mr. Gerhard. He de- 
scribes him as a distinguished member of the bar, to whom he had 
been recommended. He professes to owe a great deal to him and 
he writes of him as belonging to that group of men in the United 
States who form a veritable aristocracy of the mind. The observer 
should have been dear to the heart of Alexander Hamilton, con- 
sidering that “the best” in society are the intellectual aristocracy. 
The wealthy who tried pretentiously and gauchément to imitate 
European manners in America he did not regard as true 
aristocracy. 

Mr. Gerhard took our commentator to some court sessions and 
thereby gave him opportunity to witness judicial procedure. He 
approved the practice of judges not wearing judicial robes and 
thereby further demonstrated his democratic proclivities. He states: 


The judges do not appear to me less imposing for not 
having black robes and bonnets carrés. I will say as much 
for the lawyers. I like to see a man in a dress coat explain 
a matter to other men in dress coats instead of a per- 
sonage vested like l’avocat Patelin,?* who gesticulates, 
takes off and puts on his cap, pushes up his sleeves, be- 


* Ibid., II, 607. 
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fore other people in black robes, who make me, by their 
costume, think involuntarily of Perrin Dandin®® and of 
Brid’oison.2® Costumes are signs of aristocracy which 
tend to separate different classes in marking each of them 
with a particular character. . . . The democratic principle 
tends to suppress everywhere the hierarchy of degree. . 


A minority opinion was read in one of the court sessions at- 
tended in Philadelphia by Ampére. He was quite impressed by 
this procedure, considering it a striking expression of the respect 
given to individual opinion in America. It also seemed strange 
to him that there was no fear this action would weaken the deci- 
sion. It is perhaps not necessary to add that although astonished 
he thought the practice a good one. 

Although he discusses political questions very little, it is ap- 
parent that Ampére is—as one would expect—a political liberal. 
Ample evidence to support this conclusion is available. In the 
first place, he frequented the salons, particularly that of Mme. 
Récamier, whose friend and admirer he was.*® In addition, he 
was for twenty years the intimate friend of Tocqueville,” at whose 


“Principal character in an amusing comedy by this name. The term 
davocat Fatelin is synonymous in the French language with craftiness, 
wheedling, hypocrisy, and flattery. 

* Character created by Rabelais in Pantagruel, who being made arbiter, 
terminates all procedure in the most expeditious manner. Racine has made 
of him in his Plaideurs, the young fanatic of the legal profession. 

™ He will be recognized as the comic personage, always stuttering, who 
fills the role of the ridiculous judge in the Mariage de Figaro. Brid’oison 
loves form above all things else; he represents the type of silly judge who 
is ignorant and formal. 

* Tbid., II, 598. 

* See Louis de Launay, Un Amoureux de Madame Récamier. Le Journal 
de J.-J. Ampére (Paris, 1927) ; A. C. Sainte-Beuve, “Jean-Jacques Ampére,” 
Revue des Deux Mondes, LXXVII (1868), 10 ff. 

” From 1839 to 1859. After this date the relations between the two were 
less strong than formerly, although there is no evidence of coolness between 
them. Tocqueville was at Sorrento and Ampére was living with a family of 
friends in Rome, apparently finding it more pleasant here than at the bed- 
side of his friend. In writing Ampére at this time Tocqueville said: “I 
desire from the bottom of my heart that you should be happy... . I 
know I may not hope to see you for a long time unless this illness is of 
short duration. The center of your existence is now at Rome: .. . this is 
the sad state of affairs, and we should be pardoned if we see it and 
afflict ourselves a little by it. The good side we see is that you, after all, 
lead the life you have chosen, which pleases you. . . . You have the society 
of an amiable and distinguished family, agreeable living without too great 
limitations, and to crown all, the sojourn in Rome, this is the consolation 
we have for not seeing you. I assure you in all sincerity that my friendship 
is of sufficiently good alloy to find a live satisfaction in these thoughts; and 
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chateau there was a “chamber in the tower, far from noise, an 
isolated study, which was Ampére’s and carried his name.” He 
also shared the ideas of his more famous contemporary, who 
consulted Ampére about his lectures and writings. But apparently 
Ampére was not objective in his criticisms, for Sainte-Beuve con- 
siders that his affection biased his judgment.*® Tocqueville was 
equally complimentary to Ampére about his writings. He wrote 
to him of his César: “I have a great impatience to see César 
embellished!” A true critic would have said to him, says Sainte- 
Beuve: “Leave this César, it is a mistake.” 

A letter written by Tocqueville to Ampére in the last year of 
the reign of Louis Philippe indicates that there was some question 
about Ampére’s loyalty to the monarchy. Tocqueville writes: 


My dear friend, M. Guizot came to my desk yesterday 
to ask me whether if, when the time comes, you would 
consent to being presented to the king. I responded about 
‘your monarchical and even dynastic sentiments, and I 
affirmed that you would accept with respect this oppor- 
tunity to enter into direct communication with Sa Majesté. 
Although M. Guizot certainly believed my words, he has 
asked me to address the question to you and to make 
known your response. Write me then or come and speak 
a word to me today. .. .** 


Sainte-Beuve had difficulty understanding why there should have 
been any question on this point. For, he says, it must be remem- 
bered that Ampére had just become a member of the French 
Academy; that he had never failed since the beginning of the 
regime (of Louis Philippe) to perform his duties in the name 
of the state, either as substitute at the Ecole Normale, or as 
professor at the Collége de France; and that under the Ministry 
of Public Instruction he had been given a mission to Egypt. How, 
in the light of these facts he could be suspected of having any 
objection to following the custom—one of pure form—of being 


provided you do not forget us, which I know you will not do under any 
consideration, we will be satisfied. Remain then there as long as it seems 
good, without fear of cooling our affection for you. ...” Ibid, LXXVII 
(1868), 43 ff. Tocqueville died without seeing his friend again. Ampére 
rushed to his bedside when he learned how dangerously ill he was but did 
not arrive before his death. IJbid., II, 44. 

* Ibid., LXXVII (1868), 40. 

" Ibid., LXXVII (1868), 41. 
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presented to the king, Sainte-Beuve could not understand. He 
admits, however, that Ampére did without doubt make a “theoretic 
profession of republicanism”; but, again coming to Ampeére’s 
rescue, Sainte-Beuve says he was “un pur républicain,” never in 
his life having written “a single political article . . . neither under 
the Restoration, nor during the eighteen years of Louis Philippe, 
did Ampére print a single political line.” On the other hand 
Sainte-Beuve admits Ampére did “speak very strongly and very 
sincerely. . .. He was what one would call a républicain Platonique 
. . . who did not hesitate to talk republicanism in the salons.” 
But this, thought Sainte-Beuve, should not have been disquieting. 
Doubtless he was only a philosophical liberal who had the usual 
practical turn of mind of the parlor liberal, for he was careful 
to do nothing that would interfere with his being admitted to the 
French Academy. But his political proclivities were so well- 
known that “the establishment of the Second Empire put Ampére 
outside of it, so to speak .. . and henceforth sojourn in France 
became insupportable to him.” There is probably an immediate 
connection between this fact and the trip to America. On return- 
ing from America he lived in Italy.*? 

Being accustomed to the system of private education at home, 
our French friend was interested in the public school system in 
America. In Philadelphia he found private societies exerting 
pressure on the state legislature to improve the school system, 
particularly elementary education. As a result of this agitation the 
schools of Philadelphia benefited greatly. In 1836 they became 
public schools in fact, being opened to all the community; a cen- 
tral high school was also established at this time. Between 1839 
and 1851 Ampére reports that the number of schools grew from 
sixteen to sixty ; the number of teachers from 781 to 928, including 
those teaching in the high schools; and the number of students 
from 19,000 to 48,000. The proportion of students to teachers in 
1839 was one to 100; in 1851 it was one to sixty.** Public in- 
struction, the writer concludes, in Philadelphia as in New York, 
has grown more rapidly than the population itself. An increased 
amount of local support of public education is also reported. In 
place of the $190,000 spent in 1839, $366,000 was spent in 1851. 


* Tbid., LXXVII (1868), 41. 
® These figures have not been verified by the writer of this article, 
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In the earlier period one-fifth of the total was furnished by the 
state while in the later one only an eleventh of it was.™* 

The Frenchman visited one of the schools which “the perse- 
vering zeal of the citizens had created” and was taken into classes 
by the supervisor, who at once began to question the children. 
Against the background of the discipline, formality, and rigidity 
of the French system, it is not surprising that Ampére saw a good 
deal of spontaneity and vivacity exhibited by the children, who 
were apparently not loathe to seize the opportunity to demonstrate 
their prowess. He reports: “He [the director] did not have to 
wait for responses which came from all sides at the same time. 
A live emulation seemed to animate these children, in whom I 
found an animated air without petulance, great ardor and nothing 
of the gamin.” While interested in the responses of the children, 
Ampére confesses to being less so than was his companion, who 
took so great pleasure in interrogating the children that he became 
oblivious of the passing of time, as a result of which the visitor 
had to ask permission to retire. “I left him,” he says, “perfectly 
happy in this occupation which seemed to me a little monotonous, 
and I admired the disinterested and truly respectable ardor of a 
man who forgot his affairs to question the children on history and 
geography, as if he had no other interest than that of being 
useful.”** 

In visiting Girard College, Ampére was at once struck by the 
provision that no priest or minister of a religious sect should enter 
the college. This provision he considered all the more singular in 
view of the fact that in this country nearly all the colleges 
had been founded by some religious denomination.*® The French 
visitor understood, however, Girard’s purpose, which was not one 
of excluding religious teaching from the college but of keeping the 
children free from sectarian influence. Being au courant with 
Catholic theory and practice he also understood why the Catholic 
hierarchy was opposed to Catholic children attending Girard Col- 
lege. For the laymen who went there each Sunday to teach the 


“ Ampére indicates he has taken these figures from the “Annual Report 
of the Controller of the Public Schools. Philadelphia, 1851.” Jean-Jacques 


yin “Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux Mondes (1853), II, 


® Tbid., II, 613. 
* Ampére makes exception to Jefferson’s efforts to establish the Uni- 
versity of Virginia without religious control. 
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children could not in the Catholic mind take the place of the priest, 
whose offices were essential. In spite of this objection, however, 
he found that a third of the students were Irish Catholics, 
Ampére was not unsympathetic with Girard’s religious ideas. 

One would expect the traveler, with his penchant for democracy, 
to approve the magnificent surroundings provided for the students 
at Girard College. On the contrary, he did not do so. This 
“white marble temple” which was built by the administrators of 
Girard’s will “in place of a college,” he considered an excess. 
“While one would like to enjoy untroubled this spectacle unique 
in the world, of a palace open to the democracy, of this homage 
to poor children who are too often neglected,” it was impossible 
not to reflect on the contrast they would find upon leaving. Chil- 
dren who in European cities beg on the street or play in the gutter 
sleep here under a marble roof; but, he says, it is overdone. 
“Here where the people reign, it is not necessary to spoil the chil- 
dren of the sovereign; Henry IV was in no way harmed by being 
brought up with the little peasants of Béarn.’’*’ 

Ampeére visited the penitentiary at Cherry Hill, which he called 
the greatest curiosity of Philadelphia, the same day he visited 
Girard College. The two formed a singular contrast for him: 
the one sad and gloomy with its high gray walls like those of a 
medieval fortress; the other laughing and magnificent, with its 
columns of white marble like a temple of Delos. 

The question of the method of treating criminals was a live one 
in Europe in Ampére’s day. He was, therefore, acquainted with 
the system in vogue at Cherry Hill—the Philadelphia system, 
which was characterized by continual isolation and work. Opposed 
to this was the Auburn system under which silence and isolation 
were imposed only during the night and work during the day was 
carried on by the prisoners in cooperation. The critics of the 
Philadelphia system condemned it as barbarous, and likely to lead 
to madness or death. Among prominent European defenders of 
the Philadelphia system were Tocqueville and the king of Sweden, 
Oscar I.*° Knowing how greatly opinion was divided on the peni- 
tentiary system, Ampére approached Cherry Hill with keen in- 


* Tbid., II, 613 £. 
*° Defends the system in his treatise on Des Peines et des Prisons. 
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terest, “curious to know what will be my impression of a matter 
so much debated.” 


The cells he found to be clean, well kept, well-heated,®® rather 
large, and with provision for carrying on some trade. Each pris- 
oner had a small garden. The traveler compared the cells to those 
of the Chartreux monks, who also had a garden and a workshop 
and who like the prisoners at Cherry Hill were, he considered, 
condemned. Carrying the comparison further, he decided that 
even though the Chartreux monks were voluntary prisoners the 
Philadelphia inmates had the advantage. For, the latter had from 
ten to fifteen minutes of conversation each day either with the 
guards, the director, with charitable persons who came to visit 
them, or with the curious passer-by. Then, too, the inhabitants 
of the Philadelphia penitentiary had permission to sing, to whistle 
while working, and to smoke, in none of which activities the Char- 
treux monks could indulge. 


Corporal punishment was never inflicted; punishment consisted 
of diminution of food rations ; imprisonment in the dark; or induc- 
tion to the shower bath. The prisoners were taken to baths once 
every two weeks. On these occasions, as when they entered the 
establishment or changed cells, a veil was put over their heads in 
such a manner that no one was seen by any one else. They left 
the prison without knowing the face of any of their fellow- 
prisoners and without being known by them. 

The prison terms varied considerably in length. The minimum 
was a year; the maximum twelve years. The warden, with whom 
Ampére discussed this point, thought the punishment should not 
exceed four years. When the French observer later found a pris- 
oner who had served five years and had two more to serve for 
having stolen a horse he was surprised in view of what the warden 
had said to him. But surprise mounted to astonishment when he 
learned that another was condemned to only four years for homi- 
cide. It was explained to him that this inequality was the result 
of the maximum sentence having been given to the horse thief and 
the minimum to the murderer. But the explanation was not satis- 
fying for he continued to find it impossible to understand why one 


“It is with reservation that one accepts the word of a Frenchman that 
any place is well-heated. 
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would receive twice as heavy a sentence for stealing a horse as for 
killing a man. 

Solitary confinement, which characterized the system in Phila- 
delphia, usually had a salutary effect, the warden said. But some 
of the prisoners, liking solitude, were not punished by it. So the 
worst criminals did not always suffer most. For example two of 
the “most detestable characters” found this type of life quite to 
their liking. Interestingly enough the warden records not only 
that the women in general resigned themselves to the regime of 
solitude, but also that silence appeared to be less of a trial to them 
than to the prisoners of the masculine sex.*° Could it be that the 
traditional dictum relative to the volubility of the ladies is wrong? 

The curious French traveler visited the gas-works and the water 
works; also an industrial establishment where he was impressed 
by the use made of by-products and by the scientific interest of 
the owner, a Mr. Wetherel, who “after having shown me with 
great eagerness and vivacity [his industrial plant], conducted me 
to his laboratory, saying to me: ‘It is here that I am happy... .’” 
Ampére concludes that “evidently the pleasure of research was 
more important to him than the acquisition of wealth.” Ap- 
parently the ivory tower and pure research were as attractive 
ninety years ago as they are today. 

A visit to the Mint presented to the visitor an extraordinary 
spectacle. Thanks to the gold from California which was brought 
to Philadelphia to be made into five dollar gold pieces, he found 
gold running like water. He found these gold pieces being treated 
like the most common commodity. Troubled about the honesty 
of the workers at the Mint, Ampére asked how one could be sure 
of their integrity in the presence of so much money. The answer 
was that it did not matter if small pieces of gold were taken; for 
any one who would take small amounts would take large ones and 
then he would inevitably be discovered. In fact he was told it was 
in general easier “to abstain than to contain.” 

The Museum of Natural History, which Ampére pronounced 
remarkable particularly because of a beautiful collection of birds, 
strengthened his opinion that there was a great deal of scientific 
and literary culture in Philadelphia. Here he met Audubon for 
whom he expressed appreciation. 


 Tbid., II, 608 ff. 
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But the itinerant Latin had not yet exhausted the possibilities of 
his sightseeing. For the mayor proposed to take him to the 
“mauvais quartiers” of the city and also to police headquarters. 
He considered it an opportunity for a traveler to visit the former, 
particularly when so well conducted. His description of this sec- 
tion of the city does not present an attractive picture.** Having 
noticed that the police system was rather on the “feeble” side in 
America, especially in New York, he was curious to see what had 
been accomplished in this respect in Philadelphia. Accompanied 
by the mayor, whom he had heard filled his office in a very dis- 
tinguished manner, he visited the night police headquarters and 
concluded from what he saw of the police organization that it func- 
tioned with precision and exactitude. 

The gracious visitor left Philadelphia with regrets. But hav- 
ing an inherent dislike for cold weather, he found it necessary, 
as a result of a suddenly lowered temperature, to flee toward 
Washington. There is no country in the world where the changes 
of temperature are more sudden and the contrasts more extreme 
than in the United States, he says. New York has the temperature 
of Naples in the summer and that of Copenhagen in the winter, 
he adds. In all the northern part of the United States one passes, 
he states ruefully, almost without transition from une journée 
douce & une journée glacée, while in Rome the difference between 
the maximum of warmth and cold is only twenty-four degrees. 
The sudden changes of temperatures, he suggests, should toughen 
the fiber of the North Americans. 

From Washington, the traveler’s peregrinations led him to the 
south, thence to Cuba, and finally to Mexico, from which he em- 
barked for Europe, having found in America materials to justify 
the theories expressed by Tocqueville in his American Democracy. 


“ Ibid., pp. 598 £. 











PENN VS. LORD BALTIMORE: A BRIEF 
FOR THE PENNS 


In Re Mason and Dixon Line 


By J. CarroLtt Hayes 
Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, Pa. 


HE controversy between the Penns and the successive Lords 
Baltimore over the boundary between Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, on the one hand, and Maryland on the other, was the 
most lengthy and embittered border dispute in American colonial 
history, resulting, after almost a century, in the running of that 
famous line by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon in 1763-1767. 
As recently as 1934, the last phase of the legal disputes connected 
with the subject was finally disposed of by the United States 
Supreme Court,’ confirming the former Penn title to Delaware 
and following the early historic chancery decision of Penn vs. Lord 
Baltimore, reversing the verdict of some able historians. 

Now that a definite end has thus been reached to the whole long 
controversy, what more fitting time than the present is there to 
review its devious course, with its intensely human as well as his- 
torical and legal sides? Even yet the echoes of the bitter conflict 
have not subsided, as is shown by the intemperate epithets levelled 
at William Penn, mostly by authors of Maryland histories and 
textbooks. This founder of a great Commonwealth is charged 
with falsifications (Browne), dishonesty (McSherry), robbery 
(Mereness), dissimulation and deceit (M. P. Andrews), and trick- 
ery (Gambrill). Is it possible that this is the same man who was 
called the greatest historic figure of his age (Lord Acton), one 
of the greatest Englishmen of the seventeenth century (Edward 
Channing), and one who possessed purity of soul and almost child- 
like faith in the goodness of his fellowmen when removed from 
the corrupting influence of England (C. M. Andrews)? As 
between views so diametrically opposed where does the truth lie? 


*New Jersey vs. Delaware, 291 United States Reports, pp. 361, 367, 370. 
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Is it not possible by this time to lay aside ultra partisanship in the 
effort to bring out certain seemingly indisputable facts which here- 
tofore have received too little attention from both sides? 

(1) The conclusive character of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
decree of 1750 in the English High Court of Chancery, in this 
case of Penn vs. Lord Baltimore, after the fullest hearing, and 
unappealed. Every point raised was decided for the Penns. When 
the issue thus reached an impartial tribunal, not only was 
there found to be no imposition by the Penns as charged, but the 
chicanery was held to be on the other side. 


(2) The total uncertainty, as also found by the Chancellor, of 
the location of latitudes at the date of the Maryland charter and 
their location on the then existing maps as more southerly than 
found later. Of the many astronomical observations taken by the 
Marylanders no two agreed. That elusive “fortieth degree,” 
specified by both charters as the boundary, proved a sort of ignis 
fatwus or mirage, luring them on farther and farther north. 
Where and when were they to stop? With the inevitable improve- 
ment in instruments and methods, was not the future bound to 
bring more and more accuracy ? 

If these facts be admitted, as must be the case, was not Penn 
justified in his continued efforts to bring the whole matter down 
from the skies to earth—a result to which the descendants of the 
Proprietors were finally driven in their compromise agreement of 
1732, enforced by the Chancellor, viz., by specifying actual land- 
marks and measurements on the earth, and agreeing to the present 
line, about midway between their extreme claims. Had the parties 
agreed to this originally, how many decades of trouble would have 
been spared ! 

Before that wise compromise was reached it may be conceded 
that there was room for argument on each side of this great con- 
troversy ; but after that solemn compact, deliberately entered into, 
there could assuredly be no further ground for dispute or for the 
then Lord Baltimore’s attempted repudiation of the agreement. 
The Chancellor so held, ordering the running of the boundary 
therein specified. This was the Mason and Dixon Line. In this 
momentous legal decision lies the main theme of this brief. 
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Way THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT? 


The writer admits that he is both a Pennsylvanian and a Quaker, 
but he is at the same time a lawyer by vocation. It is especially 
from the legal viewpoint that he feels this great controversy has 
been inadequately treated. The propriety of this viewpoint is evi- 
dent from the fact that the altercation finally reached a judicial 
hearing and decision in this cause célébre of Penn vs. Lord Balti- 
more, before one of the ablest of jurists, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, and recently approved, as already stated, by the United 
States Supreme Court as to Penn’s title to Delaware. 

The Chancellor’s decision was wholly in favor of Penn’s sons, 
yet most of the writers practically ignore this decisive adjudica- 
tion; others, even on the Penn side, fail to accord to it its proper 
weight. So serious an oversight would assuredly seem to justify 
this plea from the historico-legal viewpoint—an apparently novel 
manner of approach to the question. 

The form in which the issue reached the Lord Chancellor’s court 
is especially significant. After fifty years of uncertainty and bor- 
der troubles, Penn’s sons and the then Lord Baltimore executed in 
1732 with expert advice an elaborate written agreement for the 
running of the boundary. It was emphatically a compromise, each 
side yielding something in the interest of harmony and certainty, 
and agreeing upon the present line about half way between their 
extreme claims, viz., fifteen miles south of the latitude of Philadel- 
phia. When, however, Lord Baltimore, apparently overpersuaded 
by his colonial adherents, persistently refused to carry out his 
solemn compact, the Chancellor, in the above decision, decreed 
the specific performance of the agreement, viz., ordered its due 
execution, resulting finally in the running of the present boundary. 

The point is thus raised, how far the historian is justified in 
treating as still an open question a dispute that had reached final 
adjudication before a proper tribunal, and in attempting to reopen 
the case on its original merits, as has manifestly been the effort 
of a number of historical writers. 


THe AGREEMENT A COMPROMISE 


All the more, in this case, should the decision be upheld and the 
original merits not be reopened, since the Chancellor by his decree 
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was enforcing, as above stated, a compromise agreement—the very 
essence of a compromise being that each side, for the sake of har- 
mony and certainty, has waived its original extreme rights—all 
this providing the losing party was familiar with the surrounding 
circumstances and was in no way imposed upon in executing the 
agreement, both of which facts the Chancellor expressly found to 
be true in the case of Lord Baltimore. The Chancellor held: 


The result of all the evidence, taking it in the most 
favourable light for the defendant, amounts to make the 
boundaries and rights of the parties doubtful; . . . and is 
therefore the most proper case for an agreement, which 
being entered into, the parties could not resort back to the 


original rights between them; if so no agreements can 
stand.* 


Much was at stake in this great dispute. Had Lord Baltimore’s 
full claim prevailed, a strip of land about twenty miles wide 
along the whole southern line of Pennsylvania, including Phila- 
delphia, York, West Chester and Gettysburg, would be a part 
of Maryland today.* If on the other hand the full Penn claim 
had succeeded, a considerable slice of Maryland would be in 
Pennsylvania. 


A REVIEW OF THE Facts 


The story of the Mason and Dixon Line is a fascinating one, 
leading the student into early voyages and discoveries, royal coun- 
cils, chancery proceedings, border conflicts, surveys through the 
wilderness and dealings with the Indians, lasting in all nearly 
a century. Its chief historical significance (purely an incidental 
one) as once separating the North from the South, is now 
fortunately ended. The list of stirring incidents of this our 


* The italics, as all through this article, are the writer’s, to bring out vital 
points. 

*“Tf this strip had been lost to Penn and to Pennsylvania the history of 
the Civil War and of other great events in the development of the Common- 
wealth and of the nation might have been vastly different. . . . The 
boundary disputes were far more important than they appeared when they 
gl G. P. Donehoo, Pennsylvania, a History, I (New York, 

), 206. 
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borderland would furnish material for many a historical romance 
akin to those of Scott’s famed border.‘ 


THE MaAryLAND CHARTER 


The grant of the Maryland Charter (1632) included: 


All that part of the Peninsula or Chersonese, lying in 
parts of America, between the ocean on the east and the 
Bay of Chesapeake on the west; divided from the residue 
thereof by a right line drawn from the promontory or 
headland called Watkins Point, situate upon the bay afore- 
said, near the river Wighoo on the west unto the main 
ocean on the east, and between that boundary on the south 
unto that part of the Bay of Delaware on the north, which 
lieth under the fortieth degree of north latitude from the 
equinoctial, where New England is terminated; and all 
the tract of that land within the metes underwritten 
(that is to say), passing from the said bay, called Dela- 
ware Bay, in a right line, by the degree aforesaid, unto 
the true meridian of the first fountain of the River 
Pattowmack. 


As will at once be noted, the grant, as to the eastern portion, 
was of part of the “Peninsula,” now known as Delmarva. Lord 
Baltimore’s ultimate claim, however, ran clear up, to include Phila- 
delphia, far above the head of that peninsula. 


Again, the grant of that charter extended from Watkins Point 
on the Chesapeake, then shown on the maps as about the thirty- 
eighth parallel, to “That part of the Bay of Delaware on the North 
which lieth under the fortieth degree of North latitude.” As the 
Chancery Court later held, the maps then in existence, based 
mostly upon that of Captain John Smith, of 1608, showed the 
parallels of latitude as much more southerly than later found. 


“It should be noted that the controversy and the Chancellor’s decision 
covered not only the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary but the western and 
southern lines of Delaware as well, since Penn then also claimed what is 
now Delaware. The northern circular boundary of Delaware, often supposed 
to be part of the Mason and Dixon Line, was not located by those surveyors 
(except about the tangent point) but was run as a mere inter-county 
boundary, between Chester and New Castle counties, in 1701. For the 
story of this unique line, apparently the only circular state boundary in 
the country, see J. Carroll Hayes, “The Delaware Curve,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, XLVII (July, 1923), 238. 
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According to those maps Maryland would extend to about the 
latitude of the head of the Delaware Bay near New Castle, a 
short distance south of the present boundary. Lord Baltimore’s 
own map of 1635 showed the fortieth parallel as crossing just at 
the head of Chesapeake Bay. 


Which was to prevail—the manifest intention of the king and 
Lord Baltimore at the time, as per these contemporary maps, or 
the purely imaginary line of the parallel as found many years 
later, viz., at the northern edge of Philadelphia, over twenty 
miles farther north? Had there been any idea of locating the 
boundary so far north, would the Delaware Bay ever have been 
specified ?° 


THE REAL INTENT OR THE STRICT LETTER OF THE CHARTER? 


As was said by Dr. E. B. Mathews of Maryland, in the important 
Pennsylvania Report on the Resurvey of Mason and Dixon Line, 
1909 (also printed as a Maryland Report): “The Penns usually 
emphasized the supposed intent of the grantor, while the Baltimores 
leaned on the letter of the patent, as modified by later language.’’® 
Which was to prevail—the strict letter of the document or the 
apparent intention at the time? It was said of old that “the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 


Dr. Charles M. Andrews, eminent authority on American 
colonial history, says: 


In an age of conflicting land grants . . . we can hardly 
accept a plea based on nothing else than a literal interpre- 
tation of the terms of a charter. Were such a plea ad- 
mitted as final, every colony would be more or less under 


* Just where does the Delaware River become a bay? This was recently 
held to be some distance below New Castle, near Ship John Light. See 
map marking this junction of river and bay, printed in 55 Supreme Court 
Reporter, 909, illustrating the final decree of the Supreme Court in the case 
of New Jersey vs. Delaware, above. As to this, the court says: “Below 
the twelve mile circle there is a stretch of water about five miles long, not 
differing in its physical characteristics from the river above; and below 
this is another stretch of water forty-five miles long, where the river 
broadens into a bay.” 291 United States Reports, p. 413. 

*P. 107. The state report includes an able review of the whole lengthy 
controversy by Dr. Mathews. He however failed to recognize the impor- 
tance of its legal aspects, chiefly from the compromise viewpoint. He has 
listed a great mass of source material, with brief abstracts. 
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indictment. . . . Had all of Baltimore’s claims been allowed 
the value of Penn’s grant would have been destroyed.’ 


In the interpretation of documents, the primary effort of the 
courts is to discover the real intentions of the parties at the time. 
Weight is to be given to the spirit of the document as opposed 
to the letter; and to all the surrounding circumstances, including 
any interpretation by the parties in the way of usage. As an 
instance of the latter, Isaac Sharpless writes: “Each party was 
practically exercising jurisdiction to about the latitude of New 
Castle, where the Crown evidently intended Penn’s possessions 
to begin.”® Another instance of this practical interpretation was 
the running of a line known as the Talbot or Lord Baltimore’s 
Line, about 1683, by Colonel Talbot, a cousin, from the Susque- 
hanna at the mouth of the Octorara Creek to the Delaware River 
at the mouth of Naaman’s Creek. It passed just to the south of 
the present boundary. The running of this line proved a per- 
suasive factor in inducing occupation by Penn settlers down to that 
line near Nottingham. 


THE CLAIM TO DELAWARE 


One of the sources of contention was the language of Balti- 
more’s Charter, which, in the preamble, specified the land granted 
to him as hactenus inculta (hitherto unsettled). Unfortunately 
for him there had been a temporary settlement by the Dutch, 
the previous year, within the limits of his grant. This was at 
Swaanendael, near the present Lewes, Delaware. 

The Dutch had purchased their lands from the Indians, and 
also made claim by virtue of Hudson’s discoveries, and they 
later spread along the Delaware shore, consolidating their hold- 
ings into a colony. All this was without any effectual opposition 
from the Marylanders, who were attracted by the more accessible 
and inviting estuaries bordering the Chesapeake; and the Dutch 
occupation ripened into long possession—an important factor in 
all questions of title. 


we M. Andrews, Colonial Self-Government (New York, 1905), pp. 173, 


® Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 93. 
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These claims of the Dutch passed by conquest to the English 
under the Duke of York in 1664, the latter holding the territory 
as an “appendix” to his charter grant of the eastern side of the 
river. The Dutch in the meantime had (in 1655) acquired by 
conquest the holdings of the Swedes who had also been extending 
their settlements along the Delaware shore, claimed by Indian 
purchases. 

Thus we have, on the one hand, the Maryland claim by charter, 
never effectually asserted, to these western shores of the Delaware 
—a so-called paper title; and on the other hand the Duke of 
York’s claim to the same areas through the Dutch and Swedes, 
by right of discovery, conquest, prior settlement, long possession 


and Indian purchase; but with no formal charter or patent from 
the Crown. 


PENN’s CHARTER 


Now comes William Penn upon the scene. In 1681, in con- 
sideration of a debt due his father, Admiral Penn, Charles II 
agreed to grant the son a charter for the region lying north of 
Lord Baltimore’s province. 

In view of the previous troubles arising from vague and indefi- 
nite grants in the New World, the agents both of Lord Baltimore 
and of the Duke of York were notified by the Committee of Trade 
and Plantations, in order to ascertain how this proposed grant 
might comport with their claims. The Duke was willing that 
the grant be made, providing the newcomers be kept at least 
twenty or thirty miles from his capital, New Castle. Finally 
this distance was reduced to twelve miles. It is as though the 
Duke, with a truly princely gesture, were to swing a great arm 
in a semi-circle about New Castle, proclaiming that the territory 
for twelve miles on all sides was to remain his and that only 
thus far southward should the new province extend. Putting 
this into the language of a charter, Penn’s grant was specified as: 


Bounded on the East by Delaware River from twelve 
miles distance northward of New Castle Town, unto the 
three and fortieth degree of northern latitude . . . to 
extend westwards five degrees in longitude, . . . and to 
be bounded on the north by the beginning of the three 
and fortieth degree of northern latitude, and on the south 
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by a circle drawn at twelve miles distance from New 
Castle, northward and westwards unto the beginning of 
the 4oth degree of northern latitude, and then by a straight 
line westward to the limits of longitude above mentioned. 


MaryLANnD Party ACQUIESCES IN PENN’s LIMITS 


These charter limits were evidently regarded by all parties at the 
time as clearing the bounds of Baltimore’s province. The Attorney 
General, to whom, with other high officials, the drawing of the 
charter was referred, reported he did “not find that such boundaries 
do intrench upon the Lord Baltimore’s province.”® We are further 
told that the agents of the Duke and Lord Baltimore attended the 
Chief Justice at his Chamber, “and upon laying before his lord- 
ship their respective interests and both of them acquiescing in the 
bounds as they stand now described, they were presented to the 
Committee and agreed upon by their lordships.”?° 


The interesting course of negotiations touching the proposed 
charter limits is elaborated in The Breviate,“ and in Hazard’s 
authoritative Annals of Pennsylvania.‘* The latter closes with 
this entry: “After this long and vexatious attendance upon the 
committee of lords of trade and plantations, chief justice, attorney 
general, and agents of Lord Baltimore, his majesty is this day 


° The Breviate, p. 354. This was the legal brief for the Penns, including 
the very extensive pleadings and testimony in the Chancery case. It is 
published in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, XVI (Harrisburg, 1890). 

* This is quoted by C. M. Andrews, in his Colonial Self-Government, 
p. 169, as from _a letter of governmental instructions to the Duke of York's 
agent in New York, detailing the grant of the new province to the south, 
printed in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, VII (October, 
1883), 480. Both proprietors had expressed, seven months earlier, a willing- 
ness to fix the line at a so-called Susquehanna Indian Fort, but they could 
not agree which fort was meant. For the supposed location of these various 
forts see — in Proceedings of Lancaster County Historical Society, XIV, 
81, by D. Landis; and for conflicting testimony on this — see 
psn a ‘Archit ves, Second Series, XVI, 522-525, 709-712, 749 

In the proceedings of the Maryland Council (Maryland Archiv es, VIII, 
518) is the significant entry, April 11, 1693, that Susquehanna Indians asked 
to settle at Susquehanna Fort, but “their Fort as they call it falling within 
the limits of another Government as Pennsylvania, this Government can 
take no cognizance thereof.” 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, XVI, 348 ff. 

* Annals of Pennsylvania, pp. 483, 485, 486, 487, 

*8 Matthew P. Andrews, in his Founding of Maryland (New York, 1933), 
p. 285, admits that Lord Baltimore’s agents “bungled” in failing to state 
his claim clearly and specifically at the grant of Penn’s charter. 
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[February 24, 1681, N.S.] pleased to sign the charter constituting 
William Penn proprietary of Pennsylvania.” 

It will be noted, the above language of Penn’s charter, in which 
Lord Baltimore’s agents thus acquiesced, ties up the “fortieth 
degree” with the northwest end of the twelve mile circle; so that 
the boundary could not at the very farthest be over twelve miles 
north of the latitude of New Castle—nowhere near Philadelphia. 

Had the agents of Maryland at that time any idea or desire 
that their bounds might fall as far north as that city, would they 
not at once have protested against this language of Penn’s Charter, 
as they were thus given an opportunity to do? Their acquiescence 
shows their real intent at that time. 


DELAWARE CEDED TO PENN 


When in October 1682 Penn arrived in his new province, he 
was greatly disappointed that it lay so far from the sea—a most 
important factor in that day. He accordingly entered into negoti- 
ations with the Duke of York for a transfer of his claims to the 
western shores of Delaware Bay. This was effected soon after 
by conveyances called feoffments.** At New Castle the old quaint 
feudal transfer by livery of seisin was made to Penn, being a 
delivery of turf and twig and a porringer of river water and soil. 

Penn thus succeeded to the Duke’s claim to the “Three Lower 
Counties,” now Delaware, adding them to his other province. 
The inhabitants, almost entirely of Dutch and Swedish blood, 
remained under Penn’s government, though later with growing 
restiveness they secured a separate assembly and at times a separate 
governor. This continued until the Revolution, when in the gen- 
eral zeal for independence Delaware was given the status of a 
new state. 


THe PENN TITLE TO DELAWARE AFFIRMED BY 
THE SUPREME COURT 


The question of the Penn title to Delaware is too involved to 
be treated fully in this brief article, which deals primarily with 


“These feoffments and also the 1683 patent to the Duke of York (later 
delivered to Penn), are now on exhibition at the State House at Dover, 
valued as Delaware’s most vital muniments of title. 
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the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary. James II intended to grant 
Penn a formal charter for Delaware, but did not do so because of 
his flight." 

The United States Supreme Court has now put a definitive — 
end to the doubt as to the Delaware title, in the case of New 
Jersey vs. Delaware (1934), confirming absolutely the Penn title, 
and deciding, in a lengthy opinion by Justice Cardozo, that the 
grant of the twelve mile circle extended to low-water mark on the 
New Jersey shore. In the record in that case (over twenty-five 
volumes) are printed the multitudinous documents and records 
relating to this abstruse Delaware title. The Supreme Court 
based its decision largely upon the authority of Penn vs. Lord 
Baltimore. 


DRAMATIC CONFERENCE OF THE TWO PROPRIETORS 


To return now to the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary, the 
issue came to a definite head in December 1682 at the conference 
of the Proprietors at the mansion of Colonel Tailler in Anne 
Arundel county, full notes of which were taken unknown to 
Penn, by a hidden Maryland clerk.*® This lengthy word combat, 
thus reported supposedly verbatim, was apparently unique in 
colonial history. Baltimore was attended by his council and Penn 
by some weighty adherents, and the conference was said to have 
been conducted with considerable heat. Here were two great 
heads of provinces bringing into play their keenest intellectual 
weapons, with the marshalling of arguments, the direct question 
and reply, and the keen rapier thrusts. They were playing for 
high stakes, and it ended in a drawn battle. 


*It was actually engrossed and is now in the Archives of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. It has been printed in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LIV (July, 1930), 241, in an article by B. A. 
Konkle, “Delaware a Grant Yet Not a Grant.” On this question of title see 
further, i in the same volume, p. 226, “Early Relations of Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania,” by Judge Richard Rodney; and also his “End of Penn’s Claim to 
Delaware,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXI (April, 
1937), 193, and C M. Andrews, Colonial Period of American History, III, 
295-296 and 323-326. The latter expresses the opinion that the Penn title 
to both the government and soil of Delaware always remained defective. He 
recently modified this criticism, however, to apply only to the governmental 
side, in a stimulating correspondence with the writer. 

*° These are printed in Maryland Archives, V (Baltimore, 1887), 382-390. 
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Upon a consideration of this important debate, and of the later 
one at New Castle, as also of the written arguments that followed, 
is it possible to reduce it all to a summary just to both sides? 
The issue, in the writer’s view, resolved itself into an irrecon- 
cilable difference of method. Baltimore throughout clung un- 
waveringly to the strict letter of his fifty-year old charter granting 
to him an imaginary fortieth degree, while Penn strove to bring 
the whole matter down to actual landmarks and measurements on 
the earth. 


The former was purely an astronomical problem, soluble only 
by expert scientists with accurate instruments—something not 
to be had in the New World at that early date. It meant observa- 
tions of the stars, necessarily varying with the progressive im- 
provement in instruments and methods. Who in the way of 
scientists were to make the observations? At what date? As of 
the date of the earlier charter, fifty years before? Or fifty years 
in future, when more precise accuracy would be attained? It all 
seemed up in the air, not only figuratively but literally as well— 
in the realm of the stars. 

Penn’s effort, on the other hand, was manifestly to bring the 
whole problem down to earth—to fix definite land-marks and 
measurements actually upon the ground. Looking back from our 
vantage point today, the latter method would assuredly seem the 
more practical, and it was the one to which their descendants 
fifty years later were at last forced to come, in their compromise 
agreement of 1732, resulting in the present boundary. 

Pursuant to this practical method, Penn at this conference sug- 
gested that Maryland be measured from Watkin’s Point (its 
southern bounds by the charter, then supposed to be about the 
thirty-eighth parallel) two degrees in width, producing a letter 
from the king to this effect which specified the measurement of 
the two degrees “according to ye usual computation of 60 English 
miles to a degree.” This plan Lord Baltimore rejected, claiming 
the king had been misinformed.’*7 Penn also pointed to the ref- 


Mr. W. B. Scaife, author of a valuable History of Delaware asks: 
“Was there any injustice in asking Baltimore to use sixty miles to a degree, 
as of old? His charter was fifty years before.” Should he “profit at the 
expense of another by the knowledge gained in half a century’s advance in 
science?” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 1X (July, 1885), 
267. This article is one of the best reviews of the long controversy. 
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erence in the Maryland Charter to a “Peninsula” and to the two 
bays, Delaware and Chesapeake. He insisted moreover that the 
parties should abide by the results of “such skill and instruments 
as gave measures to the times in which Lord Baltimore’s patent 
was granted.” 


When the two sides seemed to have reached an impasse, Penn 
made several offers of compromise, one being to purchase from 
Baltimore sufficient territory for a port at the head of the Chesa- 
peake, almost all traffic being then water-borne.** The latter 
again refused, and the conference came to no practical result, 
except to add to the sad course of misunderstanding and recrimi- 
nation that so long dogged the controversy. 


TuHat E LusiIve FortietH DEGREE 


Before Penn’s arrival, his Deputy Governor Markham and Balti- 
more had already been conducting fruitless negotiations. The 
latter charged Markham with intentional delays. Certainly there 
were many postponements, largely due to illness, but some of 
these were attributable to Lord Baltimore himself. Markham did 
travel to New York to procure a “sextile” belonging to a Colonel 
Morris, the best instrument then known in America. It reached 
New Castle by sea before Markham was able to arrive, and the 
Marylanders “with much difficulty and many entreaties” secured 
it from the Dutch sea-captain and made an observation. This 
ex parte action on their part so greatly outraged Markham, who 
arrived the next day, that all negotiations were broken off. He 
wrote: 


I never met the like—to dare to touch an instrument 
that was to be used by the contrary party and so privately 
that no friend of ours was by. . . . In my opinion they 
that don’t take it for knavery will be mistaken. 


Other observations for latitude were made at different points 
by the Marylanders, no two of which agreed; but all indicated 


* Penn complained bitterly that Baltimore “hath two hundred miles upon 
pa saan of the bravest bay in the world, while I have but one side of an 
inferior one.” 
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the fortieth parallel was much farther north than as shown on 
the early maps. Judged by these one-sided observations, the 
elusive degree revealed a tendency decidedly ambulatory, or per- 
haps better described as peripatetic. The third Lord Baltimore, 
in executing the compromise agreement of 1732, admitted, in the 
preamble, that these observations “greatly varied and differed from 
each other.” 

What better result could be expected, at that early day, in 
a half-settled region? As indicating the great difficulties of de- 
termining latitudes even eighty-two years later, Mason and Dixon 
in fixing the latitude of the “Star Gazers’ Stone,”*® with much 
improved instruments and methods, made observations upon 
thirteen different stars.*° 

All of what has been stated goes to show how ill-founded was 
the Marylanders’ reliance in that early day upon a purely imagi- 
nary line, which seemed ever on the move. In a case of so great 
uncertainty, what more equitable solution than to give weight, as 
did the Chancellor, to the manifest intention of the parties at the 
time, viz., to the latitude as appearing on the maps of that day? 


THE FortietH DEGREE TrED Down TO THE CIRCLE 


As showing how far from that real intention was the later 
Maryland theory, it is recorded that both parties were totally 
surprised when the subsequent Maryland observations moved the 
parallel towards Philadelphia. That city could not possibly be 
regarded as on the Delaware Bay, as specified in the Maryland 
charter ; nor would it satisfy Penn’s charter, by which his southern 


* This stone, near Embreeville, Pa., was set by Mason and Dixon in their 
base line, thirty-one miles due west of Philadelphia. From it they measured 
fifteen miles south, for the agreed latitude of the boundary. See “The Star 
Gazers’ Stone,” by Dr. Thomas D. Cope, in PeENNsytvania History, VI 
(October, 1939), 205-220; also address on the same subject, by J. Carroll 
Hayes in 1929 Bulletin of the Chester County Historical Society (1929), p. 
71. It was through being a boyhood neighbor of this stone of romantic name 
that the writer acquired a life-long interest in the whole subject. 

*” As showing this high degree of difficulty even today, the 1893 Report 
of the United States Geodetic Survey, Part II, p. 301, says: “A greater 
precision is necessary in locating state and national boundaries, while for the 
purpose of investigating the variations of latitude the greatest degree of 
precision that may be obtained by the employment of the most refined instru- 
ment and methods is required.” 
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boundary was to be a twelve mile circle from New Castle extend- 
ing “northward and westwards unto the beginning of the 40th 
degree.” How could such a circle reach Philadelphia? 

In other words, by this language of the Penn Charter the bound- 
ary was restricted to a maximum northern limit of twelve miles 
from New Castle. If, theretofore, the degree was peripatetic and 
elusive, it was now no longer so; it was tied down to the Circle; 
and this with the acquiescence of the Maryland party.”* 


Orper oF 1685 DivipING THE PENINSULA 


At length, in 1685, the controversy was referred by the king’s 
Council to the Committee of Trade and Plantations, which after 
a number of hearings found that Baltimore’s grant was only for 
unsettled territory, whereas the Dutch had settled there prior to 
his grant and had since spread and developed a separate colony. 
They accordingly gave their decision, splitting the difference be- 
tween the Proprietors, and directing, in Solomon-like fashion, 
that the Peninsula “be divided into two equal parts by a line from 
the latitude of Cape Hinlopen, to the 40th degree of Northern 
latitude.” This accounts for the present western and southern 
lines of Delaware; and it should be noted this is the very com- 
promise which the Dutch had proposed to the Marylanders long 
before. 


PENN’S FRIENDSHIP WITH JAMES II 


The Maryland party made much of the fact that Penn was a 
friend of the Duke of York, and that the latter had become king 
(James II) by the time of the Council’s decision dividing the 
Peninsula. They however usually failed to mention that, long 
after the death of James, this decision was re-affirmed (1709) 
and ordered to be carried into execution, by Queen Anne, with 
whom Penn had less influence; also that the compromise agree- 
ment of 1732 and the Chancery decision of 1750 in favor of the 


= Another point of doubt was the use in both charters of the word degree, 
not parallel. A parallel of latitude is a line; a degree is the space between 
two parallels, now found to be almost sixty-nine miles wide. Was the 
boundary to be at the beginning or the end of this fortieth degree space? The 
expression “beginning” of the degree was twice used in Penn’s charter. 
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Penns both occurred long after the House of Stuart itself had 
ceased to reign. 

Whether Penn’s friendly relations with the Duke had much 
influence upon the Council’s decision may be a question.**? The 
historian George Bancroft, however, considered there was no 
undue bias on their part; if there were suspicion of such, he 
thought the decision would have been reversed at the Revolution 
of 1688 which dethroned James II. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that in all these colonial 
applications both parties are found playing for the favor of the 
royal court, and in this case Baltimore had his friends at court 
also, who were working in his interest. Many such written appeals 
from both are on record. To this it is replied, Baltimore was a 
Catholic and so was personally out of favor with the Council. 
Penn, however, was a member of the Quakers, a sect even less 
in favor. This period of the early 1680’s witnessed the most 
severe persecutions of the Quakers. Penn himself had been im- 
prisoned several times because of his faith, as also for debt— 
the latter, as he complained, incurred largely through his coloniz- 
ing efforts. He was compelled even to mortgage his great 
province. So deep became his despair that he finally tried to sell 
the province to the Crown. It was on the very point of success, 
when “a lunacy” suddenly clouded his mind, and after several 
years of this condition there came to an end, in 1718, this long 
career of so many tragic vicissitudes. 


Cuarces AGAINST PENN 


It is not necessary here to defend the character of Penn against 
the imputations of Macaulay.** What influence he had with the 


™ There has been a definite effort by several recent writers to rehabilitate 
the reputation of James II. His memory, it is charged, was blackened by 
the “Whig oligarchs” because of the fear of a counter-revolution to restore 
the Stuarts, as also upon religious grounds. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Fourteenth Ed.) says of him: “In general morality he was not below 
his age, and in his advocacy of toleration far in advance of it.” 

*%See authorities reviewed in Fiske’s Dutch and Quaker Colonies, II 
(Boston, 1899), 295, completely refuting the charges. Amends for this 
mistaken judgment of Macaulay’s are made by the latter’s great-nephew, 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, in his England Under the Stuaris (New York, 
1904). He says: “James had at his side no good counsellor and only one 
good man, William Penn” (p. 436). 
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court was zealously used by him in the aid of his oppressed 
fellow-religionists—a motive that played a large part in the found- 
ing of his colony. The name of this great champion of civil and 
religious liberty and early advocate of a League of Nations and 
of an Intercolonial Union has stood too well the test of history 
to be sullied by any such unworthy imputations.** 


Successive GRANTS, A “TRIMMING PROCEsS” 


In addition to the above considerations was Penn’s reminder 
that Baltimore’s province was cut out of Virginia, and was given 
out of mere grace and not in repayment of a debt, as with Penn- 
sylvania. In the case of these royal grants of territory in the 
New World, the later ones were often at the expense of earlier 
and vaguer grants—necessarily so in view of the early ignorance 
of geography ;”> and if Maryland suffered at the hands of Penn- 
sylvania Virginia had suffered in the same way at the hands of 
Maryland. Captain W. C. Hodgkins, of the United States Geo- 
detic Survey, calls this a “trimming process” and said Lord Balti- 
more had little reason to complain of it, on grounds of equity. 


THE CoMPROMISE AGREEMENT OF 1732 


Neither Penn or Lord Baltimore lived to see the end of the 
controversy. Finally in 1732, Penn’s sons, John, Thomas and 
Richard, and the third Lord Baltimore, growing weary of the 
contest, like many a wise litigant when there are grounds for 


“In 1905 a school textbook on Maryland history by J. H. Gambrill seri- 
ously reflected on the character of Penn in connection with the boundary 
dispute. In protest a Committee of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, headed by John J. Cornell, issued a pamphlet in reply, quoting 
many historical authorities. As a result the author revised his work, meet- 
ing the objections of the Quakers. 

*“The grants of different monarchs often conveyed a paper title to the 
same region. . . . The practical result was that possession gave title.” W. B. 
Scaife, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, IX (July, 1885), 
241. C. P. Keith cites the theory that treats “grants of the American wilder- 
ness, when greatly exceeding the needs or services of the recipients, as mere 
licenses to occupy with colonists, and as lapsing with non-user.” Chronicles 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1917), I, 12. Again he says: “The view 
was not unreasonable that, as astronomers could not come to an exact 
— the king could fix what should be taken as the parallel.” Jbid., 
Edo. 
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argument upon each side, came, after nearly eleven months’ de- 
liberation and discussion, to a compromise agreement, both yielding 
considerably from their extreme positions. The trouble here was 
that the Maryland party later tried to repudiate this solemn com- 
pact, compelling its legal enforcement by the Court of Chancery. 

The preamble to the agreement notes the lengthy disputes be- 
tween the two parties, and that “the observations made by mathe- 
maticians and other skilful persons from time to time, in order to 
the fixing the place of the fortieth degree . . . greatly varied and 
differed from each other’; wherefore the parties had come to 
this definite agreement “for the putting a final and friendly end 
and accommodation to the said disputes and differences.” 

By this agreement, drawn with great care, with the aid of 
legal experts on both sides, a line was to be run across the Pen- 
insula westward from Cape Henlopen (not the present Cape of 
that name but the one farther south bearing that name on some 
of the earlier maps, notably Visscher’s, and on the one attached 
to the agreement). From the middle point on this line, the bound- 
ary was to run in a northerly direction until it should strike 
at a tangent a circle having a twelve mile radius from New Castle; 
thence to run due north until it reached the same latitude as 
fifteen miles south of the most southern part of Philadelphia. 
This point was to be the northeast corner of Maryland, and the 
boundary was thence to be run due westward by a parallel of 
latitude. 

By the use of this definite language it will be noted the parties 
specified actual landmarks and measurements upon the ground 
(Penn’s contention from the first), instead of unstable and imagi- 
nary degrees of latitude, which had caused so much trouble and 
disagreement. It was a most wise decision, and if adopted earlier 
would have saved a world of controversy and trouble. 


THE AGREEMENT ProposeD BY Lorp BALTIMORE 


Though the Maryland party tried afterwards to repudiate the 
solemn compact, it was Baltimore himself, as found by the Chan- 
cellor, who proposed the agreement. His notes, proved in the 
case by his own solicitor, John Sharpe, include inter alia: 
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(1) A circle of twelve miles distance drawn from New 
Castle. 

(2) The Proprietors of Pa. shall be entitled to fifteen 
miles south of Philadelphia. 

(3) The Lord Baltimore to quit all pretensions to the 
three Lower Counties.”® 































These three points, it will be at once noted, cover the very 
gist and substance of the agreement. That Lord Baltimore should 
attempt to repudiate it, after having himself proposed it, seems 
on its face difficult to understand. Even Marylanders have criti- 
cized him for the attempt, once he had put his seal to it. Was 
it a case of another “mere scrap of paper?” 

The explanation would appear to be, as intimated by the Chan- 
cellor, that he was over-persuaded by his interested adherents in 
America to repudiate it. Professor Mathews also says: 


There seems to have been a half acknowledged desire 
on the part of the Marylanders that the attempts of the 
settlement should come to naught. The Penns in subse- 
quent papers go so far as to accuse the commissioners 
of being interested in large tracts of land lying in the dis- 
puted zone and of being ready to re-imburse Lord Balti- 
more if a penalty should be incurred by any failure to 
carry out the agreement.’ 


John H. B. Latrobe, former president of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, in an address before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania in 1854, was candid enough to admit: 


And now Lord Baltimore did what neither improved 
his cause nor bettered his reputation. Treating his own 
deed as a nullity, he asked George II for a confirmatory 
grant according to his charter of 1632. It was very prop- 
erly refused, and the parties were referred to the Court 
of Chancery. .. . If there was anything that could equal 
the faculty of the Marylanders in making trouble in this 
long lawsuit, it was the untiring perseverance with which 
the Penns devoted themselves to the contest and followed 
their opponents in all their dealings. 


* Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, XVI, 753-754. 
* E. B. Mathews, Report on the Resurvey, p. 168 
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On the other hand, as one among many from Maryland taking 
the opposite view,** W. H. Browne says: 


By some unexplained means Penn obtained from Lord 
Baltimore in 1732 a written agreement by which he 
yielded all that they demanded, and presented them with 
two and a half million acres of territory to which they 
had not even the shadow of a claim.*® 


ATTEMPTS TO REACH A SETTLEMENT” 


To be convinced of the length and gradual character of the 
negotiations by which the contending parties at last reached a 
settlement, one should read the testimony covering the subject, 
printed in the Breviate. This shows that these meetings, in 
London, which included also the solicitors of both sides, ran on 
from June 1731 till May 1732, and that Baltimore was far from 
being hurried or harried into a premature or ill-advised settle- 
ment. As found by the Chancellor, it was all a matter of the 
utmost deliberation. 


Abraham Taylor, one of the subscribing witnesses to the agree- 
ment, testified that after its execution Lord Baltimore remarked 
he was very glad of the end to the long disputes and that he 
had received letters from his friends in Maryland advising him 
that he might have had better terms, but that he was perfectly 
satisfied with them.** 


*So serious an official publication as the Maryland Archives, in the 
preface to Vol. XXVIII (Baltimore, 1908), ventures this sardonic historical 
judgment: “A matter so simple as the determining a parallel of latitude 
gave rise to a prodigious chancery suit where the whole issue was so tangled 
up with chicanery and its usual adjuncts that no man could foretell the 
issue !” 

*® Maryland, the History of a Palatinate (Boston, 1884), p. 212. 

In this brief account one can only hint at the troubles and violence 
during the many decades of uncertainty as to the boundary. Even armed 
force was at times needed to collect taxes. In the present York county 
blood was actually shed in what was called Cresap’s War. In 1739, to stay 
the violence, the Proprietors ran, as ordered, a so-called Temporary Line. 
East of the Susquehanna, it was fixed at fifteen and one-fourth miles and 
west of it fourteen and three-fourths miles south of Philadelphia, so as not to 
recognize the fifteen miles named in the Agreement of 1732. 

% Pennsylvania Archives, Second Edition, XVI, 572. 
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Tue AGREEMENT A Farr COMPROMISE 


Upon the very face of it, this compromise agreement would seem 
a fair and equitable one, as fixing the boundary about midway 
between the extremes of the two claims. The Maryland party, 
as we have seen, insisted it favored the Penns, and was secured 
by imposition. It will be observed, however, that the Penns finally 
secured much less than the three full degrees allowed in their 
charter, viz., only up to the forty-second parallel, the present 
northern bounds of Pennsylvania. 

As to the alleged imposition, Chancellor Hardwicke held that 
the evidence was “clearly contrary thereto,” that it was Lord 
Baltimore himself who originally proposed the agreement and 
produced the map annexed to it, and that there was “a great length 
of time taken for consideration and reducing it to form.” As to 
the location of the fortieth degree he held that the uncertainty as to 
this and other topographical features was so great as fully to 
justify an agreement of compromise such as was executed here. 


THE CHANCERY CourtT’s DECISION FOR THE PENNS 


The case was begun in 1735 in the English High Court of 
Chancery,** following a suggestion of the Royal Council. The 
voluminous legal proceedings and taking of elaborate testimony 
in America and England ran through fifteen years, the decision 
being rendered in 1750. The final legal arguments occupied five 
days. Both parties had the ablest of counsel, one of those for the 
Penns being the later Lord Mansfield, England’s great Chief 
Justice. The Crown was represented by the Attorney General. 

The legal “brief” for the Penns (by courtesy so-called), con- 
taining this mass of pleadings and testimony, fills, as already stated, 


“This is the same Court of Chancery which Dickens a century later 
lampooned in his book, Bleak House. He however dealt in caricature and 
exaggeration, and for his purpose chose an extreme case of alleged injustice 
as his model. The Chancellor’s equitable jurisdiction grew out of the 
necessity of remedying the deficiencies and rigidity of the old Courts of 
Common Law, and was a vital step in advance in the history of juris- 
prudence, both in England and ancient Rome. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Fourteenth Ed.) in the article on Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, says his decisions hel establish “the great juridical 
system called Equity, which now not only in England and its colonies but 
over the whole extent of the United States regulates property and personal 
rights, more than the ancient Common Law.” 
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an entire volume of the Pennsylvania Archives. It manifestly 
represents a veritable mountain of toil and furnishes material for 
almost indefinite study. A great number of original documents 
and copies connected with this important suit, many never pub- 
lished, are in the superb collections of Penn Papers and Cad- 
walader Papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
many may be found at the Maryland Historical Society and the 
Pratt Library, Baltimore. 


As to these laborious pleadings Professor Mathews writes: 


The papers prepared by the solicitors of the Penns and 
Lord Baltimore, as represented by the Bill and its answer, 
show considerable difference in the ability with which the 
case is handled. The presentation of the Penns is 
plausible and in accord with the historical facts as they 
are now known to us, while that sworn to by Lord Balti- 
more appears to carry less weight and is less accurate. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S FINDINGS 


That Chancellor Hardwicke appreciated in the fullest degree 
the significance of the questions at issue is apparent from the 
sonorous language with which he opens his Opinion. He refers 
to its “great importance and the great labour and ability of the 
argument on both sides; it being for the determination of the 
right and boundaries of two great provincial governments and 
three counties; of a nature worthy the judicature of a Roman 
Senate rather than a single judge: and my consolation is, that 
that if I should err in my judgment, there is a judicature equal 
in dignity to a Roman senate, that will correct it.” 


The Penns in their complaint, called a Bill in Equity—admitted 
to be a mine of information upon the entire controversy—sought 
a decree for the “specific performance,” or compulsory execution, 
of the terms of the agreement signed by them and Lord Baltimore 
on May 10, 1732. 

The Lord Chancellor held that this relief should be granted 
unless, among other things, the court lacked jurisdiction; or the 
rights of the Crown or the people would be infringed, or the 
time limit in the agreement had expired; or the defendant had 
been imposed upon or mistaken as to his original rights. 
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The Chancellor held that he had jurisdiction, since the agree- 
ment had been executed in England and both parties to it were 
before him. He could therefore enter a decree “in personam,” 
which could be enforced by process of contempt and sequestration 
against the defendant personally, even though the subject of the 
controversy was in America. After reviewing the testimony the 


Chancellor said: 


The result of all the evidence, taking it in the most 
favourable light for the defendant, amounts to make the 
boundaries of these countries and rights of the parties 
doubtful. Senex who was a good geographer says, that 
the degrees of latitude cannot be computed with the exact- 
ness of two or three miles; and another geographer says, 
that with the best instruments it is impossible to fix the 
degrees of latitude without the uncertainty of seventeen 
miles; which is near the whole extent between the two 
capes. It is therefore doubtful ; and the most proper case 
for an agreement, which being entered into, the parties 
could not resort back to the original rights between them ; 
for if so, no agreements can stand ; Whereas an agreement 
entered into fairly and without surprise, ought to be en- 
couraged by a Court of justice.** 


No ImMposITIon 


But was there any evidence of imposition by the Penns, as 
repeatedly urged by those favoring Maryland ?** The Chancellor’s 


answer is a sweeping one: 


“1 Vesey Sr’s English Chancery Reports, 452. 

“The Marylanders claimed that somehow a false map was imposed 
upon them; but, as noted by the Chancellor, no proof of imposition was 
produced at the trial. Dr. Mathews says: “In 1737, Lord Baltimore ad- 
mitted there was no material difference between the map used in the 
agreement and that produced by him.” He adds: “These facts are of in- 
terest in considering the charge subsequently made by the Baltimores that 
the map inserted in the agreement was false, and intentionally so, to the 
advantage of the Penns.” E. B. Mathews, Report on the Resurvey, p. 164. 

Dr. Mathews further says that the copy of the Visscher map used as 
the basis of the Council decision of 1685, contained an autograph note 
signed “W.P.,” and that this copy should be acquired by some such au- 
thority as the Historical Society of Pennsylvania as being “the means of 
disproving one of the most serious charges made against the Penns during 
the entire controversy.” _Ibid., p. 165. And see Dr. Mathews’ description 
of this map, and the language of Penn’s autograph note. Jbid., p. 219. 
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As to any imposition or surprise, the evidence is clearly 
contrary thereto. It would be unnecessary to enter into 
the particulars of that evidence ; but it appears, the agree- 
ment was originally proposed by defendant himself; he 
himself produced the map or plan afterward annexed to 
the articles: he himself reduced the heads of it into 
writing, and was very well assisted in making it: and 
farther that there was a great length of time taken for 
consideration and reducing it to form. But there is some- 
thing greatly supporting this evidence, viz. the defect of 
evidence on the part of the defendant, which amounts to 
stronger negative evidence, than if it was by witnesses; 
for it was in his own power to have shewn it, if 
otherwise. ... 

The defendant and his ancestors were conversant in 
this dispute about fifty years, before this agreement was 
entered into, and had all opportunities; therefore no 
ignorance, want of information or mistake, are to be pre- 
sumed; and in cases of this kind after an agreement, 
and plain mistake contrary to intent of parties not shewn, 
it is not necessary for the Court to resort to the original 
right of the parties ; it is sufficient, if doubtful. .. . There 
is great foundation to say the computations of latitude 
at the time of the grant vary much from what they are at 
present, and that they were set much lower anciently. 


Every point raised was decided in favor of the Penns. More- 
over, the Penns were awarded the costs of the case, no doubt 
a very large sum. The reason given by the Chancellor for the 
latter award is especially significant, in view of the Maryland 
party’s frequent charges of imposition and chicanery. The tables 
were turned; when the issue finally reached an impartial tribunal, 
not only was there found to be no imposition by the Penn side, 
but the chicanery was on the other side. The Chancellor stated: 


In America the defendant’s commissioners behaved 
with great chicane in the point they insisted on, as the 
want of a center of a circle, and the extent of that circle 
viz. whether a diameter of two or of twelve miles; the 
endeavouring to take advantage of one of plaintiffs’ com- 
missioners coming too late, to make the plaintiffs incur 
the penalty.** . . . The defendant has been misled by his 
commissioners and agents in America, to make their ob- 
jections his defence; which brings it nearer to himself ; 


* A penalty of £5000 was provided by the agreement for failure to con- 
form to its directions. 
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and though he would not at all have thought of it as from 
himself (so that I impute nothing in the least dishonour- 
able to him), yet I must take it as his own act; and then 
should not do complete justice, if I did not give plaintiffs 
the costs of this suit to this time.*® 


At the conclusion of his opinion, the Chancellor decreed that 
the agreement of 1732 be carried into execution, that commis- 
sioners be named within three months who were to run the lines 
agreed upon, and that their work be completed by April 1752; 
after which the Proprietors were to execute deeds of release 
and conveyance where necessary to the settlers. 

The victory for the Penns was thus a complete one and was 
unappealed; and yet, as above stated, the writers on both sides 
have manifestly failed to realize the full significance of the de- 
cision, especially from its compromise viewpoint. The whole of 
the Opinion should be read, to appreciate its judicial quality. 
Upon the legal side it has been ever since classed as a leading 
case; why not upon the historical side as well? 

Again, was the case carried to the Chancery Court to deter- 
mine the center of New Castle and also to decide as between hori- 
zontal and superficial measurement of the twelve mile radius. 
The Penns again won, for the horizontal method, otherwise no 
two radii would be the same length. Finally in 1760 the Pro- 
prietors came to another agreement like the other but expressed 
in the most meticulous detail. It covers many pages*? and was 
said by Latrobe to be unsurpassed for technical accuracy, legal 
learning and historical interest. 


FINAL RUNNING OF THE AGREED BOUNDARY 


After vain attempts by American surveyors to run the agreed 
lines, the Proprietors decided to employ the best scientific talent, 
engaging Charles Mason, assistant astronomer at Greenwich 
Observatory, and Jeremiah Dixon, a surveyor from Durham. The 
difficult task required four years, 1764-1767, and even then they 
were prevented by the Indians from completing the long-disputed 
boundary. That is another story. 


*1 Vesey Sr’s English Chancery Reports, 455. 
* Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, IV, 2-36. 
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At last the ghost of controversy was laid.** James Veech, in 
his address thus suggested the human side of the long story: 


Kings, lords and commoners, English, Swedes and 
Dutch, Quakers and Catholics, figure conspicuously in the 
narrative, with dramatic effect. Upon its disputed mar- 
gins have been enacted scenes of riot, invasion and even 
murder ; which want only the fanciful pen of a Scott or 
an Irving to develop their romantic interest. . . . In in- 
tricacy and interest if not in importance the subject is 
inferior to none in American history. 


SUMMARY 


The net result of the long controversy was the adoption of the 
parallel of the present Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary. By de- 
liberate agreement of both parties this was finally substituted for 
the uncertain and elusive “fortieth degree” specified by the two 
charters. The agreement was a compromise, by which both par- 
ties waived their original claims. The Chancery Court held them 
to it. 

The agreement substituted actual landmarks and measurements 
for imaginary latitudes and rendered the marking process definite 
and tangible. It followed the original intention of the two royal 
donors and of the two Proprietors, according to the maps of their 
day showing the parallels as much farther south than now. 

It carried out the clear intent of the Penn Charter, which tied 
down the boundary to the twelve mile circle, with the acquiescence 
of the Maryland party. It confirmed a boundary already prac- 
tically accepted for decades by the exercise of jurisdiction by both 
sides up to about its limits. It was the most equitable compro- 
mise in sight, as being nearly midway between the two extreme 
claims. It substituted a reasonable and practicable boundary for 
the totally impossible ones of the two charters. 

Can such a solution of the almost century-long dispute be called 
unjust or inequitable? A Court of Equity, the highest in England, 
upheld it as just and valid. Should it not be accepted as such 
by the doubting historians? 

* Though the Royal Council ratified the new line on January 11, 1769, it 
was apparently not acquiesced in by Maryland until April 8, 1775, when the 
final proclamation by the Penn government, extending its jurisdiction to 
the new line, was issued. Pennsylvania Colonial Records, X, 240-245; Mary- 


land Historical Magazine, II (December, 1907), 305-307, and X (December, 
1915), 369. 





JOHN VALENTINE HAIDT 
A Little Known Eighteenth Century Painter 


By Garto A. HowLanp 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


HE name and work of John Valentine Haidt have been kept 

hidden like a secret in the town of his activity—Bethlehem 
in Pennsylvania. This has not been the result of any conscious 
reluctance to share him with the world, but rather that family 
modesty which fails to recognize the work of one member as of 
interest to those outside the circle. For the painting of Haidt 
has belonged very definitely to Bethlehem; his work and the be- 
ginnings of the town are inextricably interwoven. 

Haidt thought of himself primarily as a preacher and looked 
upon his painting as of secondary importance. Today, however, 
nothing is remembered of his ministerial efforts ; but his paintings, 
especially the portraits of the founders of the community, are 
treasured evidence of his artistic skill. Although Haidt loved his 
painting he looked upon it almost as though it were an enticement 
of the evil one to wean him away from his soul’s main purpose— 
almost, but not quite! For Haidt came to consider his painting 
as a means of “testifying to his Savior’s death and passion.” 

His position is hardly comparable to that of Fra Angelico, but 
nevertheless Haidt saw in his art a means of serving God and 
went about it prayerfully and conscientiously. During the ten 
years in Moravian church history known as “The Period of Sift- 
ing,” when less worthy devotional emphasis was placed upon the 
sufferings of Christ, Haidt felt that here was his opportunity to 
demonstrate in paint the truth as he found it, that by this means 
he “might bear testimony.” About 1747 while Haidt was still in 
Germany, he had been attempting to preach for the Moravians 
but they reproved him for having no joy in his religion. When 
he argued with them they replied that he had not yet learned to 
know Jesus. “I knew indeed,” he writes, “that children of God 
have a right to be joyful but their joy should be in the Lord. 
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But since I gained nothing by this except to make them suspicious 
of me I wrote to the dear Disciple,’ without telling him the rea- 
sons, and asked him to let me continue my painting instead of 
preaching. For I thought if they no longer want to preach the 
martyrdom of God then I will paint it the more industriously.” 

This insight inte his own attitude toward his work is revealed 
in a brief autobiographical sketch recently brought to light by 
the assistant archivist of the Moravian Church, Kenneth Gardiner 
Hamilton. The essay, dated October 8, 1767, is written in scarcely 
decipherable German script. Some years later, most probably at 
the time of Haidt’s death in 1780, the manuscript was summarized 
and rewritten in careful chirography. This would presumably 
have been done by the local pastor who according to Moravian 
custom prepared an account of the life of each departed member. 
At the end of the transcript, the copyist added a few lines of 
comment on the last days of Haidt’s life. 

Haidt wrote chiefly of his religious experiences—in fact the 
little work may be considered as an apology for his position. In 
it he tells of his discovery of the Moravian Brethren and how he 
came to be associated with them. But in spite of his religious 
bias he reveals his love of painting. His account begins: 


I was born at Danzig October 4, 1700 and on the 
twelfth of the same month baptized. In 1702 my father 
was summoned to Berlin by the king of Prussia to be 
court goldsmith. There I was reared and in my most 
tender youth I felt my heart drawn to religion, in part 
by the public sermons and in part by the morning devo- 
tions which my mother, who was a devout woman, con- 
ducted each day. 

I was the youngest son, my brother was six years 
older and we received the same education. My teacher 
was very fond of me and wished to lead me to the study 
of theology but my father wanted me to be a goldsmith in 
order that I might be of assistance to him in his old age. 
My teacher said to him, “Herr Haidt, if you do not let 
Valentine study to be a preacher you will have to answer 
to God for it.” But my father preferred me to become 
a goldsmith and withdrew me from school and set me to 
work at drawing. I made such progress in this and was 
so much praised that it was fodder to my ambition. 


1 This title was commonly used by the Moravians in referring to Count 
Zinzendorf after his death. 
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Indeed, so great was my progress that the first year, when 
I was but ten years of age, I received the prize for 
painting at the Academy in Berlin. 


As Haidt won the prize for three years in succession he was 
made one of a group of a hundred boys who were assisted by the 


state. But in his fourteenth year the king died and the stipend 
ceased. 


Then my hope of becoming a great painter was lost. 
This I report in order that the Brethren and Sisters may 
know how I might have become a painter since I had 
laid a thorough foundation in drawing. I asked my 
father now that as his own work as a goldsmith also had 
ceased and it would not now become necessary for me 
to plan on helping him at that, to let me become a painter. 
But as I was already able to earn my own bread by gold- 
smithing he advised me to continue and made me a 
journeyman. 

For a number of months I helped my step-brother who 
was a goldsmith in Berlin. Here I was tempted by an- 
other apprentice to follow in his evil ways but I resisted 
him and shortly afterward left for Dresden, then two 
years later to Augsburg and in 1718 to Venice where I 
had a cousin who was a medallist. He liked me very 
much and assured me if I would remain with him and 
become a Catholic that I would become very prosperous, 


but I could not deny the Lutheran faith and so did not 
remain. 


From Venice, Haidt journeyed to Rome where he felt especially 
the loving care of the Lord for he remained in good health “in 
this land where all were strangers and Catholics.” Nothing is 
mentioned as to what he did at these various cities except for 
the comment in regard to his cousin, the medallist, at Venice. 
The assumption naturally is that he was practicing his trade as 
a goldsmith but the brief comment on Haidt in Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography* states that he was studying 
painting. There is no authority for this in Haidt’s essay. But 
whether he was working as a goldsmith or studying the old masters 
one sees where his heart lay when he writes that while at Rome 


“he felt he had denied himself the benefits of the Lord’s Supper 


* Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1888). 
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for too long a time and so returned to Augsburg.” However 
great may have been the charms of his work or travel, religion 
was a more important factor in his life. 

Shortly after this he left Germany again, this time for Geneva 
then on to Lyons, to Paris, and in 1724 to London. While in 
London he married Catharina Kompigni® (sic) of Huguenot 
parentage, who became the mother of their five children. Once in 
London he decided to cease his wanderings as “here all was ac- 
cording to my wish.” However continued settlement was inter- 
rupted because of his religious interests. 

“About this time,” he writes, “the most important event in my 
life occurred.” By this he means his introduction to the Unitas 
Fratrum or the Moravian group in London. This was the turning 
point in his career because through his associations with the 
Moravians he was led to unite with them and to take an active 
part in their missionary enterprises, a part which ultimately 
brought him to America. Here he spent the remainder of his life. 

Not a word in all this of his “profession,” whether he confined 
himself to goldsmithing or whether he painted an occasional pic- 
ture. He traveled about in Holland and Germany “witnessing 
for Jesus” although he was not yet a recognized clergyman. Some 
time after 1743 he was sent back to London, “where I was bitterly 
schooled but the Savior helped me through.” A little later he 
was in Holland and here it was that he first met Count Zinzendorf. 

Then at Herrnhaag “upon the request of the late Disciple I 
painted several pieces in the new congregational meeting place.” 
If the Count ordered these he must have known of Haidt’s ability 
as a painter. This would imply that Haidt had not been as 
neglectful of his art as his absorption in commenting upon his 
religious life would indicate. Moreover considering what is known 
of Zinzendorf one is inclined to believe that his interest in Haidt 
was prompted as much by his ability to paint as it was to 
“testify.” There were many who could bear witness to the gospel 
but not many artists were attracted into the company of the 
Moravian Brotherhood with its restrained way of life, which 
emphasized “quietism,” sobriety and industry rather than the more 
exuberant living which is the more natural point of view of those 
who would paint the glories and richness of the world. 


* The records spell the wife’s maiden name Compigny, but Haidt’s spell- 
ing of French proper names would appear to have been largely phonetic. 
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Zinzendorf’s background differed from that of the average 
member of the group. He came from a different social stratum 
and in spite of his devout character had a broader, more cosmo- 
politan point of view, a greater sense of the value of historical 
perspective. He is frequently seen as interested in the arts and 
it may well be that he encouraged Haidt because he foresaw the 
value of an artist who could preserve a visual record of the 
Brethren in addition to the written accounts which were so care- 
fully kept.‘ 

Among the company which the Count selected to accompany 
him on his first journey to Pennsylvania in 1741 there had been 
an artist. This was Johann Jakob Mueller who also served as 
the Count’s secretary. Had he been chosen because he could take 
down in long-hand the oral sermons of the day, his artistic talents 
being purely accidental? Or, because in addition to his secretarial 
qualifications he could also decorate a chapel ?® 

Whatever the truth in regard to Mueller, it was Zinzendorf’s 
early meeting with Haidt that resulted in the painting for the 
new church at Herrnhaag. And shortly afterward through this 
association Haidt found himself on his way to America.® 

He arrived in Bethlehem on the twenty-second of April, 1754, 
in the company of Bishops Spangenberg and Nitschmann. In 
the following August he was ordained a deacon, the first step in 
the Moravian clerical orders. Haidt mentions his evangelistic 
journeys to New England and Maryland but most of the time he 
seems to have lived in Bethlehem. If one may judge from the 
amount of painting he did before his “increasing weakness” put 
an end to his activity, he must have spent most of his time at 
the easel. 

He concludes his account of his life with the words: 


That I have painted I do not need to describe for 
nearly all the congregations know of some example of 


“The “Bethlehem Diary” was scrupulously kept from June 6/17, 1742 
until the end of the eighteenth century and thereafter, with increasingly 
less detail, on to the preesnt time Other settlements kept equally careful 
day-by-day accounts of their activities. 

5 According to J. M. Levering, A History of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
(Bethlehem, 1903), a painting by Mueller was installed in the first chapel 
in 1742. The subsequent history of this painting is unknown. 

°In this connection there is a reference to painting in Haidt’s writing: 
“T received a call from the Disciple to go to London. I arrived there in 
1752. In London I painted and finally I received a call to Pennsylvania.” 
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my work which the Dear Savior has caused to be a 
blessing to a number of hearts. 


Haidt was no artist working for fame or income but strictly 
and contentedly for the church with which he was associated. He 
painted to adorn the various chapels with scenes from the life of 
the Savior which would attract men unto Him or incidents from 
the Old Testament which would serve as sermons as well as 
surface decoration. Most of these subject paintings are in very 
bad condition and many are lost. But Haidt’s chief importance 
lies not in his religious compositions but in his preservation of 
the likenesses of the earliest leaders of the Moravian faith, 
especially those in Bethlehem. It was here that he lived and did 
his chief work, here he died and is buried, and here the portraits 
for the most part have remained—portraits that grace the memory 
of the early members of the church and the community in which 
they lived—a fitting memorial to the founders and to Haidt as well. 

Thirty-two of the portraits now hang in the Moravian Archives, 
two’ have wandered to the neighboring town of Easton where they 
are housed by the Northampton County Historical Society, four 
others are in the Moravian Historical Museum at Nazareth.® 

All the portraits possess a certain family resemblance. This is 
largely due to the conventions which Haidt employed in depicting 
the features. The perpendicular nose meets the straight brows at 
a right angle, with only a slight curve of transition. But in spite 
of the similarity in the construction of the faces Haidt manages 
to give his sitters distinction and personality. Each man and 
woman is a definite individual with his own temperament, virtues 
or short-comings. Yet all belong indisputably to one source. 

The poses, too, are similar. There is one formula for the men, 
a slightly different one for the women. The faces are nearly 
frontal turned only slightly toward the left of the canvas. Prac- 
tically every man has a hand thrust into his cloak or waistcoat, 
revealing a portion of the wrist and the light-colored frill of the 
sleeve. Many are smiling, not with the set smile of the profes- 


™These are the portraits of John and Johannetta Ettwein of Easton 
which were given by the Bethlehem church to a descendant of the Ettwein 
family—later they were left to the historical society. 

® At Nazareth are portraits of John Jacob Schmick and his wife, Johanna 
Inger-heid, who as missionaries to the Indians were stationed near Nazareth; 
the other two portraits have not been identified. 
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sional ecclesiastic, but like men with happy dispositions they smile 
as though they were genuinely amused. One of the most intriguing 
is that of Ferdinand Dettmers, Warden of the Nazareth Congrega- 
tion, whose smile is as sardonic as the one which Houdon gave to 
his statue of Voltaire. 

The women’s faces are more sober, no coquettes here but 
serious-minded women not given to trivialities. Each extends an 
idealized hand across the lower portion of the canvas. Here again 
Haidt’s conventionalizations are evident, the hands are similar 
because they are academic studies rather than that the artist 
employed a single perfect model as Van Dyck is said to have done. 

Some of the portraits present little problems of their own. One 
of these is that of Christian Renatus von Zinzendorf who was 
never in America and another that of Anna Nitschmann who was 
not in Bethlehem during Haidt’s time but had returned to Europe 
before he arrived. Both of these persons, however, were closely 
associated with the Count—one as his son, the other as his second 
wife. It is easily conceivable that the Count may have had the 
portraits painted before Haidt left Germany. It is equally under- 
standable why they should have come to Bethlehem to join the 
other portraits in the church collection. Especially would this 
be true of Anna Nitschmann not only for her relation to the Count 
and to the other members of the prominent Nitschmann family, but 
because she was a remarkable woman in her own right. The high 
regard in which she was held would make it logical to include her 
portrait, even if it had to be sent from Europe. 

On the other hand, it is just as reasonable to suppose that 
Haidt painted the portraits in Bethlehem from memory-—and 
imagination. This would be quite in accord with his procedure, 
especially in the light of his use of conventional forms. Strangely 
enough, however, it is in these two portraits that the otherwise 
uniform treatment of the hands is abandoned. 

Unlike the other men, Christian Zinzendorf shows both hands. 
They are drawn according to Haidt’s established system so far as 
shapeliness and proportions are concerned, but at Icast they are 
not idle. The hands are raised in animated, if somewhat affected, 
gesture. In the portrait of Anna Nitschmann only one hand is 
visible but instead of the usual formal pose a new, slightly awkward 
position is attempted. The uplifted hand holds a bit of paper 
upon which are the German words: “Sein Blut Er vergossen fur 
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mich wiirmelein.” Anna was a poet and this may well be a line 
from one of her own hymns. 


In color, the paintings are restricted to a reddish-brown tonality 
—the costumes, dark, nearly black, the backgrounds a shade 
lighter. The flesh tones too tend toward the reds, ranging from 
the palest orange to deep mahogany. Accessories, such as the 
frill of a sleeve or the Moravian cap of the women, are white 
only by contrast. There is practically no blue except for the 
slightest hint in the bows of the married women. 

The same color scheme persists throughout the religious paint- 
ings, but the total effect is much warmer as the reds are less sombre 
tending toward the scarlets, though still subdued. 


Of the religious subjects painted for the church in Bethlehem, 
five examples only are now in the Archives. The most important 
series—twelve scenes from the life of Christ which were originally 
painted for the first chapel—disappeared long ago. The only 
explanation given is a brief comment contained in a history of 
the “old chapel” to the effect that “after it [the chapel] had 
been abandoned, these paintings were, most unhappily, sold to 
strangers.”® 


There is also a mention of a painting which Haidt prepared for 
the Christmas celebration of 1755, but this also has disappeared. 
Among the five remaining, one is described by the writer on Haidt 
in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia: “. . . among the latter [the religious 
paintings] the most remarkable is a reduced copy of a large paint- 
ing which he produced in Germany, representing the first converts 
of the various nations to which the Moravians brought the gospel, 
coming to the throne of Christ’s glory.” The Bethlehem replica 
measures only about forty by fifty inches and is a very free 
version of the original in Herrnhut in which the figures are life- 
size. It must have been painted from memory or from the prelim- 
inary drawings. A comparison reveals many differences especially 
in the postures of individual figures. 

The largest and most imposing of the others is a “Pentecost.” 
In style it is more sophisticated and ambitious than the others 
and reminds one of the followers of Raphael. It is also more 


*Edmund de Schweinitz, “The Chapel and its Contiguous Buildings on 
Church Street in Bethlehem,” in Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society, I (Nazareth, 1869), 130. 
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“finished” in drawing and technique but possesses many of Haidt’s 
distinguishable traits, especially the treatment of the profile eye. 

The three smaller paintings measure about twenty-five by thirty 
inches each. These are less conscious in style than the “Pente- 
cost” and have more of that naive quality which one associates 
with a primitive painter. There is little background as the rela- 
tively large scale of the figures practically fills the space. One is 
a dramatic version of “Abraham and Isaac,” another represents 
Rebecca receiving a bracelet from the servant of Abraham, and 
the third is a half-length devotional painting of Christ showing 
his wounds. 

All the faces exhibit the same peculiarities found in the portraits 
—the straight nose at right angles to the very horizontal line of 
the brow. When a face is seen in three-quarters view a deep 
shadow at the side of the nose gives a strong three-dimensional 
effect. The profiles are very much alike—the result of a formula 
rather than the use of models. 

The Moravian Museum at Nazareth contains fourteen other 
religious subjects by Haidt.1° These present certain differences 
from the Bethlehem pictures but all possess Haidt’s unmistakable 
peculiarities of draftmanship and all are executed in the same 
reddish color scheme. The chief difference lies in the use of many 
small figures in more elaborate and detailed compositions. They 
are therefore closer in type to the Herrnhut “Christ’s Glory.” 
The one of the “Trial of Jesus” or “Christ before Herod” (?) 
is a European court scene, the characters in eighteenth century 
costumes with the exception of the Christ who wears the tradi- 
tional robe. 

Most of these were painted for the chapel in Nazareth Hall and 
were transferred to the “new church” after its erection in 1841. 
In 1860 they were “deposited” with the Historical Society by the 
“Trustees of the Congregation of the United Brethren at 
Nazareth.” 


” The paintings at Nazareth are in two series, a large set of six measur- 
ing forty by fifty inches: “Pieta,” “Crucifixion,” “Nativity,” “Jacob's 
Dream (?),” “Thomas Inspecting Christ’s Wounds,” “The Suffering 
Christ,” and another series of eight subjects about twenty-five by thirty 
in size: “Crucifixion,” “Christ in Gethsemane,” “Judas’ Betrayal,” “Cruci- 
fixion with Mary Swooning,” “Pieta,” “Ecco Homo,” “Trial of Jesus,” 
“Three Magi.” 
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The religious paintings are in very poor condition in contrast 
to the portraits which are fairly well preserved. One is grate- 
ful it is not the other way about and that it is the religious 
subjects which have vanished and not the portraits. For even 
though Haidt may have considered his religious paintings as 
justified in the eyes of God as he sought to justify them before the 
Brethren, to us his greatest contribution to art and to posterity 
lies in these likenesses of the founders of the Moravian Com- 
munity. They are the sincere, unaffected work of a man who 
looked with friendliness and sympathy at his fellow associates, 
uninfluenced by what he had learned at an academy or felt was 
the ideal of great painting. Perhaps he performed a greater 
service than he knew. 














THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF GERMANTOWN 


An Unknown Pastorius Manuscript 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 
Guilford College Library, Guilford College, North Carolina 


F ALL the numerous manuscripts that have come down to us 

from the founder of the first German settlement on American 
soil, the most important, from the historical point of view, is the 
old land record of Germantown, entitled “Grund- und Lager-Buch 
aller und jeden unbeweglichen Gueter, geklaert- und ungeklaerten 
Landes, in der gantzen German Township.” Inasmuch as this 
record is addressed to the first German inhabitants of America 
and to their descendants, it is also the most national book indited 
by Francis Daniel Pastorius. Its Latin dedication has been trans- 
lated into English by the Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
and the “Address to Posterity” (“Ansprach an die Nachkoemm- 
lingsschaft, und Alle, die dieses Lager-Buch continuiren oder 
fortsetzen”) was the chief source for Whittier’s “Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim.” 

A three-page manuscript in the Abraham H. Cassel collection 
at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., bears a very close relation to 
Germantown’s “Grund- und Lager-Buch.” The well-preserved 
document referred to was written by Pastorius in the year 1691, 
and careful investigation has revealed that, for the most part, it 
is an almost literal translation into English of excerpts from the 
“Ansprach an die Nachkoemmlingsschaft,” recording the begin- 
nings of the Dutch-German immigration to America—from the 
year 1681, when William Penn was granted the province of Penn- 
sylvania, to the laying-out of Germantown in 1684. For the last 
third of the historical outline, which covers the period from the 
foundation of Germantown to its actual incorporation in 1691, no 
direct basis has been discovered in the Old Land Record. Al- 
though the German original is much longer and detailed, the Eng- 
lish counterpart is more specific in giving dates and the names of 
those persons in Germany and Holland who had purchased land 
from William Penn. 
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Whether or not the hitherto unknown English version was pre- 
pared by Pastorius for some special purpose, remains an unsolved 
problem. The title “Some Memorandums Concerning the Dutch 
Purchasers And the laying out of Germantownship in Pensilvania” 
was probably chosen without taking into consideration the latter 
part of the manuscript. An entry on the back of the second leaf 
(presumably in the handwriting of Christian Lehman, surveyor 
of Germantown before the Revolutionary War) which designates 
the document as a “List of Dutch Purchasers of German Town,” 
seems likewise inadequate. However, as a firsthand account of 
the earliest Pennsylvania German settlement, the Pastorius record 
published here for the first time is interesting and significant. It 
is written on two sheets of Klaus Rittenhouse paper, measuring 
19 x 30.5 cm. each, and having as watermarks a trifoliated clover- 
leaf and the initials KR. 


THE MANUSCRIPT: 


Some Memorandums Concerning the Dutch Purchasers 
And the laying out of Germantownship in Pensilvania. 
Taken out of a High-Dutch Manuscript, Written by 
Francis Daniel Pastorius In the year 1691. 


Whereas Soon after King Charles the Second Did 
Grant the Province of Pensilvania to William Penn 
Esquire that he Should be Proprietor & Governour of 
the Same; Several persons in Germany & Holland (:To 
wit Jacob Van Den Wallen, Johan Jacob Shutz, Daniel 
Behagel, Caspar Merian, John Wm. Uberfelt, George 
Straus, Johana Elenora Merlau, Abraham Hasevoet, 
Gerhart Van Mastrich, Thomas Van Willich, Johanes Le- 
brun, John Laurens, Balthasar Jawert, Johanes Kemler, : 
Jacob Telner, Dirk Sipman, Jacob Isaacs, Lenart Arets, 
John Strepers & Gerit Remkis:) Did purchase of the sd 
William Penn 43000 acres of Land By assistance of 
Benjamen ffurly when Agent of the sd William Penn 
at Rotterdam; whereupon In the year 1683 the 20th of 
August the abovesd F. D. Pastorius attorney for the sd 
German Purchasers arived at Philada. in the sd Province, 
And the Same year on the 6th day of october arived at 
Philada. aforesd, Dirk op den Graef, Herman op den 
Graef, Abraham op den Graef, Lenart Arets, Tunes 
Cunrads, Renier Tysen, William Streper, John Lensen, 
Peter Keurlin, John Simons, Johanes Bleickers, Abraham 
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Tunes and John Lucken in behalf of the Low Dutch 
purcharsers / And then they all together went to the sd 
William Penn & Desired of him that all the land pur- 
chased by the High- & Low-Dutch purchasers Should 
be laid out & Survey’d in one tract And that by Navigable 
Water as it was promised to the above sd first purchasers 
beyond the Sea. But because the sd William Penn would 
not pleasure us in the Same, but in the Meantime untill 
the Arival of more Dutch famylies; Did profer us a 
township, not far from the City Liberties about two miles 
above the falls of Sculkill; Which tract of land we went 
to See on the 16th & Several following days of the sd 
October but by reason of the hills we Dislik’d the Same, 
and on the 20th of the Same Month we Reported to the 
sd William Penn, that we would rather go to the Wood- 
ward on an Even tract of ground which proposal he 
liked well & on the 22nd Ditto went with us to View the 
Same tract where Germantown now is laid out, And then 
in the year 1684. the 20th and following days of ffebruary 
Germantownship was laid out by Thomas ffairman ac- 
cording to the Tenor of the Warrant we had Received 
of the sd William Penn, And then at the Begining of 
our Setling in Germantown Did Request the Proprietor 
to grant Certain priveledges to our Dutch Nation who 
according to his honourable Mildness Did grant our Re- 
quest and promised to gratifie us with profitable prive- 
ledges ; But in the mean time and before the sd priveledges 
were Executed we were under the Jurisdiction of the 
Courts at Philadelphia. / Lastly in the year 1691 the 
18th of ffebruary Arived here (.Inclosed in a Letter to 
the sd ffrancis Daniel Pastorius.) by the way of New 
york a Charter for the Germantown Corporation, Dated 
at London the 12th day of August 1689. By which ( :after 
having the great Seal of this Province affixed there- 
unto:) our former way of Officiating Ceased, And we 
from the 2d day of June in the Same year did begin in 
our General Court & Court of Record Did officiate for 
the Germantown Corporation. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. STEvens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


INCE the complete program for the annual meeting at Gettys- 
burg will undoubtedly be in the hands of members by the time 
of the publication of this issue, it is hardly necessary to review it in 
this column. Each year the meetings of the Association have 
been attended by more and more persons interested in Pennsyl- 
vania’s history. During the past few years an increasing number 
of local historians associated with the local societies of the region 
in which the meeting is held have taken part in the gathering. 
Since the central Pennsylvania section surrounding Gettysburg has 
a number of very active historical societies there is the prospect 
that there will be even larger numbers present at the 1941 meet- 
ing. There was a time perhaps when the lay historians were in- 
clined to look upon the Association as a revolt against the his- 
torical societies and as dominated by college professors. Happily, 
this point of view has passed. The tasks confronting Pennsylvania 
history are so formidable that the codperation of all groups is 
needed in their solution. May more historical society members 
come to appreciate the importance of the Association and attend 
its meetings. The Association in turn can value these contacts 
and provide inspiration and guidance for the local historians. 

At long last the projected Pennsylvania Bibliography seems 
near realization as a result of the codperation of three different 
agencies. The Association has been able to secure a grant of 
$1,500 from the American Philosophical Society to employ Dr. 
Robert Brunhouse to supervise and edit the proposed volume. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has agreed to publish 
the finished work. Dr. Brunhouse is an excellent selection as 
editor and will find time to undertake the task aside from the 
duties of his new teaching position at Elizabethtown College. The 
preliminary work already undertaken by Dr. Bining and his 
committee will be available to him and should facilitate the prog- 
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ress of the publication. The project provides a fine example of 
the possibilities for further codperative ventures along the same 
line. With subsidies for worthwhile projects forthcoming in the 
form of funds from sources such as the Philosophical Society, 
and the Historical Commission providing encouragement through 
publication arrangements there are many possibilities for further 
utilization of the same plan. The Publications Committee is to be 
congratulated upon this achievement and may we hope that its 


efforts will not cease so far as surveying the field for similar ven- 
tures is concerned. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Lackawanna County Historical Society distinguished itself 
in connection with the recently completed celebration of the 
Scranton Centennial late in July. Leaders of the society had much 
to do with arranging for the observance and carrying it to a 
successful conclusion. By means of its special exhibits at 138 
Wyoming Avenue in Scranton, the society estimates that no less 
than 5,000 persons were given glimpses of the history of the city 
and county. An equal number visited the collections at the Ever- 
hart Museum during the centennial and the preceding weeks as a 
result of increased interest in matters historical. Mr. J. Curtis 
Platt, recently elected president, points out that an object lesson 
in the usefulness of the historical society has been afforded by the 
event and a drive for larger quarters soon may be launched. 


The Historical Society of Perry County held its annual picnic 
at Crow’s Ferry on the afternoon of August 21. A special invita- 
tion was issued to the teachers of the county and a goodly number 
were in attendance. Several historical addresses and a variety 
of entertainment were provided for the gathering. The society’s 
energetic president, Major Holman of Carson Long Institute, 
expects during the coming year to place added emphasis upon the 
educational phases of its program. 


Mr. George F. Hess of Beech Creek has been returned as presi- 
dent of the Clinton County Historical Society. His knowledge 
of county history as a dean among the newspaper correspondents 
of this section has made his leadership of great importance. Dur- 
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ing the past two years Mr. Hess has succeeded in arousing new 
historical interest in the county and the past year in particular 
was featured by a series of highly interesting programs which 
attracted the attention of hundreds of people. After several 
years in a dormant state, the society today has reached a point 
where it will challenge any of the small county societies of the 
state in terms of the value of its present activities. 


Mr. Harry S. Barton and a large group of his fellow Columbia 
county historians spent July 19 visiting a neighboring historical 
society and points of historical interest along the way. The city 
of Towanda and the Bradford County Historical Society with its 
building and exhibits were the points of destination. Quite 
naturally, French Azilum was the principal stop en route. At 
Towanda a fine and inspirational talk on historical society activity 
was presented by Mr. Leo Wilt, head of the Bradford group who 
has done so much to stimulate historical work in this region. The 
Columbia county group is continuing the project to develop a 
photographic record of local historical sites. During the spring 
commencement season Mr. Barton was called upon to show his 
lantern slides at a number of local schools. As an educational 
feature, the development of a photographic record of local history 
seems especially valuable. Interested persons will do well to con- 
tact Mr. Barton at Bloomsburg if further information concerning 
his project is desired. 


Old friends of Mr. Bruce Hunt will be interested to know that 
with the help of Miss Katherine Bennet and other Williams- 
porters, the recently opened museum and headquarters of the 
Lycoming County Historical Society are becoming more and more 
popular with the public. Through his connection with the Wil- 
liamsport Sun, Mr. Hunt has been providing publicity through 
photographs and articles bearing upon special features of the 
society collection. The museum is well organized and avoids the 
most common criticism leveled at a local museum—the collection 
of miscellaneous materials without regard to value or arrangement. 


Dr. Elsie Murray and the Tioga Point Museum were responsible 
for the dedication on June 14 of a suitable tablet locating the site 
of the famous old Athens Academy attended by Stephen Foster. 
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It was while here that Foster wrote the “Tioga Waltz,” his first 
composition. The Historical Commission was represented by Mr. 
Donald H. Kent, assistant state historian. Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., curator of the Foster Memorial in Pittsburgh, was the principal 
speaker. The project was the result of some months of planning 
and effort upon the part of Dr. Murray to provide a suitable 
Foster memorial at Athens. It calls to mind that there is a strange 
neglect in Pennsylvania of the suitable recognition of its great 
men. Numerous persons figuring prominently in the national 
scene were born in the state, spent some significant portion of their 
lives here or are buried here without suitable recognition of the 
facts connected with their Pennsylvania associations. We need 
more attention to the marking of such points. David Wilmot and 
Galusha Grow, sometimes called the “father of the Homestead 
Act,” are other notables associated with northeastern Pennsylvania 
who are often forgotten. The Commission office would be glad 
to receive information concerning the birthplace, burial ground or 
significant buildings and locations connected with important but 
forgotten individuals. 

On the same day a patriotic and historical observance in 
Lebanon county centered about the marking of Fort Zeller near 
Newmanstown. Constructed in 1732, the fort is probably the 
oldest outpost of defense against the Indians on the Pennsylvania 
frontier still standing intact. Members of the Zeller Family As- 
sociation took the lead in arranging for the marker honoring 
Heinrich Zeller, builder of the fortification, which served for dec- 
ades as the principal point of refuge and protection for the white 
settlers of the Tulpehocken area. Representatives of the his- 
torical societies of Berks and Lebanon counties were present. 


Members and friends of the Mifflin County Historical Society 
on August 21 devoted the afternoon to a tour of old homes in the 
county distinctive architecturally and historically. The Rev. Lef- 
ferd M. A. Haughwout of Staten Island, and a society member 
well-known for his interest in early American architecture, was 
the guide for the group. This calls attention to a variation of the 
usual historical tour which is worth attention upon the part of 
others. There are few communities in the state which do not 
possess fine old homes often too little recognized. Americans are 
becoming more and more conscious of what might be termed his- 
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toric architecture and the importance of the preservation of fine 
old buildings simply because of their age and the fact that they 
typify the finest traditions of building a century or more ago. 
These buildings do not necessarily need to have been associated 
with stirring historic events or personages to possess interest. 
Their significance stems from the very fact that they typify the 
life and traditions of an earlier age. Local historical societies 
might, with profit to themselves and the preservation of the his- 
torical heritage of the state, pay more attention to this problem. 
There are many fine old Pennsylvania buildings certified by the 
Historic Buildings Survey of the Department of Interior. The 
possibility of some simple plaque or marker for such buildings 
might be considered as part of a marker program. Even since 
the completion of the Survey several buildings have been destroyed. 
More attention should be directed to their preservation. Historical 
societies are the natural agencies to lead in calling attention to 
their existence and assuring their protection. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held 
a meeting the evening of July 14 in Synod Hall, 125 North Craig 
Street, Pittsburgh. Mr. F. W. Fries, Jr., presented a significant 
discussion of “The Layman’s Part in Compiling Diocesan His- 
tory.” The society is planning a vigorous campaign designed to 
interest the layman in contributing to the preservation of Catholic 
history in this area. Other religious historical organizations might 
well copy this procedure. 


Members of the Wayne County Historical Society met for their 
annual meeting at Honesdale on June 11 with Mr. A. H. Howell 
presiding. The society is working on a project in codperation 
with the Honesdale Borough Council to provide a suitable building 
to house the model of the famous “Stourbridge Lion” and the 
Delaware and Hudson railway coach “Eclipse.” Both are signif- 
icant monuments in transportation history. The rooms of the 
society were kept open during the summer months from nine to 
five by special arrangement. Hundreds of visitors were noted as 
this section attracts many summer tourists and vacationers to the 
Pocono resorts. The society has been able to render a valuable 
service by making its collections available for view and furnishing 
information on the historical attractions of the region. Officials 
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of the society are to be congratulated upon this fine recognition 
of the possibilities of public service. 


Another society deserving of commendation on the same score 
is the Blair county organization which arranged to have the Baker 
Mansion on the outskirts of Altoona open during the entire week 
of the state convention of the American Legion at that city 
in August. Special publicity called the attention of convention 
visitors to the location and points of interest at the mansion. Asa 
result, hundreds of persons were guests of the society during the 
week. Attention was called to the fact that the veterans organiza- 
tions of Altoona and Blair county had contributed several hundred 
dollars to the purchase of the mansion as a permanent historical 
society headquarters. One room of the building will be dedicated 
to the memory of the veterans of the county. This action of the 
Blair countians is worthy of high praise and emphasizes the op- 
portunities for other societies to call attention to their contribu- 
tions to patriotic citizenship which deserve the support of the 
American Legion. 


Mr. Asher J. Odenwelder, curator of the Northampton County 
Historical Society, announces that it has acquired a copy of The 
Farmer's and Mechanic’s Pocket Assistant issued in 1819 at Easton. 
It has also secured a copy of the first issue of the Spirit of Penn- 
sylvania published at Easton beginning with the issue of November 
10, 1815. The society has received several similar documentary 
and museum pieces from the estate of Ernest W. Shnyder. 


The summer meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society 
was held at Buck Hill Falls Inn, July 15, with a continuing meeting 
the following Sunday, July 20, at Shawnee Presbyterian Church. 
The two meetings commemorated the two hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the Dutch Reformed Church at Shawnee- 
on-Delaware. The group later affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church. An address on “Barrett Township” was delivered at 
Buck Hill Falls by John F. Henry. The Sunday service included 
addresses dealing with the religious history of the region. 


Tioga county historians commemorated on July 4 and 5 the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Liberty, 
probably the oldest permanent settlement in the county. Plans 
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for the event were developed under direction of the Tioga County 
Historical Society and its president Harry E. Bodine. The society 
was in charge of the July 4 program featuring an address by Dr. 
Lester K. Ade on “Liberty and its Historic Background.” The 
hamlet was founded as an outpost in the building of the famous 
Williamson Road. The Tioga group is following out its plan 
for meetings held throughout the county and has worked out a 
schedule for the coming season which will provide for a meeting 
in each of the principal towns of the county. This is a worth 
while experiment which should be followed with interest by other 
societies that seek to avoid becoming a “county seat” organization. 


On August 20, some two hundred members and friends of the 
McKean, Cameron and Tioga and Potter county societies were 
present at a joint meeting sponsored by the latter organization at 
Coudersport. The spacious quarters of the well-known Scottish 
Rite Cathedral were the scene for the meeting which has become 
an annual affair for the societies of the northern tier of counties. 
Following a typical Potter County style chicken dinner, Mr. Merle 
H. Deardorff of Warren, whose attendance really represented 
a fifth county of the region, lectured on “Cornplanter and His 
Descendants,” showing motion picture films of the adoption 
ceremony of Governor James. The Commission historian, Mr. 
Stevens, was present and spoke briefly in a somewhat personal 
vein as a native of Potter county. These regional meetings are a 
fine thing and more of them should be held to bind together the 
interests of the county and local societies in the several regional 
areas of the state. On April 28, 1941 the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania will be host to all the societies in its area. 
Are there not other societies which would be willing to sponsor 
similar gatherings during the coming year? We would like to 
hear from some. 


The regular summer pilgrimage of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was held in July and was devoted to a visit to the Landis 
Valley Museum in nearby Lancaster county. Information con- 
cerning this enterprise has appeared here in recent issues and 
there is no need to re-emphasize its importance. Thousands of 
visitors have come from all parts of the country during the past 
months. Two buildings of the new museum are completed and 
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full of interesting material. Every historical society within driving 
distance should plan a pilgrimage there as soon as convenient. 


Adams county historians to the number of fifty staged a tour 
of points of local interest in July visiting Christ Episcopal Church 
at York Springs, built in 1753, and Huntingdon Friends Meeting 
House in the same region. The Sulphur Springs, once famous 
resort, were visited as well as “Plainfield,” the William Wright 
estate at York Springs and an important station on the Under- 
ground Railroad. August 5 the Adams group led by their presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick Tilberg, joined with the York County His- 
torical Society in a trip to Conewago Chapel and points of impor- 
tance in that area. The September 8 meeting of the Adams 
County Historical Society was held at the Court House in Gettys- 
burg, opening the fall season. Both societies are cooperating in 
planning for the Association meeting at Gettysburg. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has completed the task 
of moving its collections to the historic John Harris Mansion on 
lower Front Street in Harrisburg. A formal celebration and open- 
ing program was held on September 22. 


Sullivan county may be one of the least populous counties of 
the state, but there is none which can surpass the determination 
of its historians. Attention has been called from time to time 
in this column to the project of Mr. Meylert and his associates to 
build a new headquarters at LaPorte. A drive of about three 
years standing has accumulated the necessary funds to sponsor 
a WPA project for the building and actual ground breaking is 
expected in the near future. We cannot speak too strongly in 
commendation of the energy and drive of these historically minded 
residents of Sullivan county who have worked for the success of 
this project. May all those representatives of historical societies 
who have been bemoaning the lack of suitable headquarters be 
inspired to “go and do likewise.” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The joint committee headed by Miss Frances Dorrance and 
representing the Pennsylvania Library Association, the Federa- 
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tion and the Historical Association set up for a codperative study 
of the archival and public records problems of the state has begun 
to function. Members have been provided with the stimulating 
analysis of the condition and problems of the so-called State 
Archives presented in a recent issue of PENNSYLVANIA History 
by Dr. Braderman and Mr. Levin. The July article by Marvin 
Schlegel dealing with the printed Archives has also been placed 
in their hands, together with copies of the public records laws of 
Pennsylvania. These should provide the members with an op- 
portunity to study and analyze individually the present condition 
of Pennsylvania’s records and the laws pertaining to their care 
and preservation. Undoubtedly it will be found that some solu- 
tions to present problems will be found in the proper education of 
officials in the terms of existing laws and a stricter attention to 
their application. In this regard the full codperation of the State 
Librarian, Mr. Keator, and the State Archivist, Colonel Shoe- 
maker, have been pledged. There are many matters, however, 
which will require study and attention before much can be done. 

The Historical Commission is mandated by law to codperate in 
all matters pertaining to state archival problems and Dr. Nichols 
has pledged that this agency will assist wherever possible. The 
next step most certainly will be a study of conditions in other 
states notable for the progressive handling of public records. Sug- 
gestions as to ways and means by which Pennsylvania may profit- 
ably copy their practices will be forthcoming. The committee will 
not work any miracles in a year or more, but it is a concerted 
effort of three powerful groups codperating with the state agencies 
concerned to study and improve upon past practice in Pennsyl- 
vania. Several conferences of committee members will be held 
during forthcoming meetings of codperating associations. 

The Federation program to codperate with the P. S. E. A. in 
forwarding the development of a state-wide program for the 
organization of local history clubs in the secondary schools has 
progressed during the summer under direction of the secretary, 
Mr. Stevens, and Mr. J. Ira Kreider of Abington, who are act- 
ing as co-chairmen of the committee to promote the effort. A 
state-wide committee of key teachers in the social studies field 
has been organized and considerable exchange of ideas and in- 
formation has already been effected by correspondence. A meet- 
ing of the committee in Harrisburg has been planned. It has 
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been suggested that the movement may have progressed far 
enough to make possible a joint meeting of school history clubs 
with the Federation in April, 1942. The Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation has experimented successfully with a similar scheme in 
that state and the well-known Bay State League of the histor- 
ical societies of Massachusetts is considering adopting such a 
program. Mr. Leonard Brockman of the Hershey school sys- 
tem, well-known as a leader in social studies activities, is com- 
piling a manual on the organization and conduct of such clubs 
which has been made available in a tentative edition for distribu- 
tion, use and criticism under the auspices of the Historical Com- 
mission cooperating in the project. 


Reports from the societies which constitute the foundation for 
the annual Year Book are nearly all in the hands of the editor 
and it is expected that the 1941 edition will be available for dis- 
tribution shortly. 


While it did not sponsor an extensive legislative program, the 
Legislative Committee of the Federation headed by Mr. Charles 
Young of New Castle established a fine precedent for future 
activity and will be continued as a standing committee. Two bills 
introduced under its auspices were passed and signed. One of 
them eases the requirements for county aid to the county histor- 
ical societies and another encourages assistance from third class 
cities for historical organizations. A meeting in the near future 
of key people interested in Pennsylvania historical problems with 
a view to formulating a more comprehensive legislative program 
for the next biennium has been planned. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The recently organized American Association for State and 
Local History is doing very well for its first year. At a June 
meeting of the Council held in Washington plans were laid for 
an extensive program of activities. The first issue of The State 
and Local History News, which will be a regular feature, has 
been published. Members have received gratis several publica- 
tions of interest to historians made available by the National 
Park Service. Progress in compiling the new edition of the 
Handbook of Historical Societies is reported by the editor, Mr. 
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Stevens, and it will be completed early in 1942. Dr. Edward 
Alexander, newly appointed Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, has written and recently published a bulletin 
on What Should Our Historical Society Do? which is full of 
stimulating ideas. Pennsylvania stands second among the states 
in membership in the new Association. Inquiries regarding 
membership, activities or program should be addressed to the 
secretary, Dr. David C. Duniway, Box 608, Washington, D. C. 
The first annual meeting of the organization was held in codper- 
ation with the Society of American Archivists at Hartford, 
Connecticut, October 8. A session under its auspices has been 
planned for the American Historical Association meeting at Chi- 
cago in December and will take the form of a panel discussion 
of problems of increasing historical society membership. 


There is a gratifying increase in the use of Pennsylvania his- 
tory in the schools observable during ihe last year. Particularly 
encouraging is the tendency of historical societies to codperate 
with the schools in aiding such an instructional program. The 
encouragement of this practice by the Historical Commission for 
the past four years no doubt has had some influence. The Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association has also contributed through the 
many helpful and stimulating articles published in the Public 
School Teachers Department of PENNsyLvaniA History. It is 
expected that the club program mentioned earlier as a joint 
project of the Federation of the P. S. E. A. will give further 
impetus to this trend. A large number of schools used local his- 
tory as a commencement theme last spring. An increased use of 
historical society museums by schools is noticeable and the Berks 
county program has been distinctive in this connection. At 
Towanda, Lewistown and other points, newspaper columns on 
local history sponsored by historical societies have been of great 
assistance in promoting school interest. An interesting project 
was completed recently at the Lewistown High School in co- 
Operation with the historical society. Students in the vocational 
department built a scale model of Fort Granville, British fort 
near present Lewistown, which was destroyed by French and 
Indian raiders. 


In a recent article in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Mr. Gregg 
L. Neel, member of the Historical Commission and past president 
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of the Pennsylvania Real Estate Association, calls attention to 
the important effects of the development of historical shrines as 
an aid to realty values. Mr. Neel emphasized the fact that the 
resulting increase in tourist travel in areas where these properties 
are located produces increased business opportunities, which in 
turn are reflected in improved real estate values. 


During the past session of the General Assembly an increased 
number of bills were introduced providing for state maintenance 
of historic areas. Most of them met with a generally favorable 
reception from the Assembly but a majority were vetoed by the 
Governor who wisely decided that the expenses of operation and 
maintenance were in most cases such as to constitute too great 
a drain upon the state’s finances at the present time. Among 
those approved were bills authorizing acquisition of Pottsgrove 
at Pottstown and the Robert Fulton home in southern Lancaster 
county. Both will be administered by the Historical Commission. 


The past summer has been notable for the increase in the num- 
ber of visitors to the various Commission properties. Thousands 
of citizens of the state and other thousands from outside Pennsyl- 
vania have signed the guest registers at Fort Augusta, Old Econ- 
omy, Pennsbury Manor and other places under jurisdiction of 
the Commission. As rapidly as possible leaflets are being pre- 
pared for distribution. Sketches of the history of Old Economy, 
Fort Augusta and Pennsbury are available and are suitable for 
school use as well as the general public. 


Dr. Karl Arndt of Louisiana State University is spending a 
half-year leave of absence at Old Economy undertaking research 
in the voluminous documentary record of the Harmony Society 
located there. Dr. Arndt has just received a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council to aid his study and the Commission 
expects to publish his completed history of the Harmony Society. 
While its European backgrounds will be properly evaluated, to- 
gether with the migrations of the Harmonites, chief emphasis will 
be placed upon the colony at Old Economy, present Ambridge. 
The Commission is anxious to have similar studies undertaken 
in connection with other properties such as Cornwall Furnace 
and Ephrata. 
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Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania made 
available in July marks the beginning of a parade of publications 
from the Commission. Travels in New France by J.C.B. was 
the second. This engaging memoir of a French soldier in the 
French and Indian War translated and published in its entirety 
for the first time in English promises to become a Pennsylvania 
Anthony Adverse. Both books were the product of the WPA 
Frontier Forts and Trails Survey now merged with the Records 
Survey in the Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Beginnings of 
the Pennsylvania Petroleum Industry—Sources and Bibliography 
by Dr. Paul Giddens is a third volume to be published. Another 
book will be The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, by Dr. 
Robert Brunhouse, a scholarly study of the political development 
of the state from its first Constitution to that of 1790. 


Despite sharp cuts in the number of workers and loss of per- 
sonnel due to re-employment, the WPA Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey under Commission sponsorship continues to be productive. 
Key offices and research centers are still maintained at Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Erie. Work on the Papers of Colonel Henry 
Bouquet continues at the latter point and a new production sched- 
ule will hasten the completion of the series. It is possible that 
they may be made available in a new book size format. This 
office is also completing Northwestern Pennsylvania Under Three 
Flags, a volume detailing the dramatic history of the region under 
French, British and American rule to about 1820. Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh offices are concentrating upon completing the 
county inventory series. Washington, Blair and Adams counties 
have been made available and Bradford, Cambria, Crawford, 
Delaware, Lackawanna, Schuylkill, Warren and Lawrence are 
either in press or completed ready for publication. 


The Survey has completed the key guide to the county archives 
of Pennsylvania and it is in press under Commission auspices. 
The Pennsylvania Newspaper Bibliography—Philadelphia has 
been completed and is in press for the Commission, while work 
on the remaining Pennsylvania list is nearly finished. A Guide 
to the Pennsylvania Archives in the State Library has been com- 
pleted and publication is expected shortly. A revision of the 
Guide to Manuscript Depositories in Pennsylvania is in produc- 
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tion. The recently published Guide to Manuscript Collections of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has been favorably re- 
ceived and is a major aid to Pennsylvania historical research. 


A large number of Pennsylvania communities and cities have 
celebrated anniversaries this summer. This is an interesting token 
of the increasing age of the state. Inevitably the commemoration 
of the centennial of a community entails, more or less, a special 
edition of the local newspaper devoted to historical backgrounds. 
Usually there is some sort of community pageant. This is all 
to the good so far as creating historically-minded citizens is con- 
cerned. Historical societies usually have an opportunity to 
demonstrate their usefulness and, if never before, the local his- 
torians are gaining a place in the sun. In view of the increased 
use of historical pageantry, the Commission expects to have avail- 
able shortly a pageant manual prepared by Mrs. Nora Kearns of 
Greenville, well-known for the organization and conduct of these 
enterprises in the western part of the state. At the University 
of Pittsburgh history conference this summer Mrs. Kearns’ paper 
on “The Community Historical Pageant as a Contribution to 
National Defense” attracted much favorable comment. 


The Historical Commission is codperating closely with the State 
Council of Defense in utilizing Pennsylvania history as a means 
of encouraging better citizenship and a higher regard for our 
American institutions. The outstanding importance of Pennsyl- 
vania in the development of our American democracy will be 
given special emphasis. Publications of the Commission are be- 
ing distributed to the military posts in the state and have won 
commendation from General Edward Martin and others. Special 
activities of a defense nature have been planned and await allo- 
cation of funds and personnel for fruition. 
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WHY TEACH STATE GOVERNMENT? 


By Rosert D. FIpcer 
High School, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HEN the founding fathers at Philadelphia in 1787 framed 
the Constitution, they did a number of original things, such 
as banning titled nobility, establishing a legislature on a basis in 
proportion to the population and creating a system of separation 
of powers. Not the least of these innovations was the setting 
up of a federal system. Not only was the federation an untried 
idea in large areas, but even the great writers on political ques- 
tions had largely ignored it. Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, 
Machiavelli’s Prince, and More’s Utopia had all mentioned only 
the unitary state. Later writers had suggested it, and Switzerland 
and Holland were federations of long standing at the time our 
Constitution was framed, but no one had tried it yet in a country 
of great size. All the new ventures tried out at the Constitutional 
Convention grew out of experiences immediately preceding 1787. 
The founding fathers were in no mood to worship originality for 
its own sake. The federal scheme was no exception. When 
Richard Henry Lee eleven years before had said: . . . “these states 
are ... independent,” we had become a union of states right then. 
We called ourselves the United States. We staggered along from 
1776 to 1789 with more emphasis on the states than on the united. 
But for the Atlantic Ocean and a general absence of powerful 
neighbors we would hardly have survived, so badly did we manage 
ourselves in our infancy as a nation. Then in 1787 the Consti- 
tution was created “to form a more perfect union,” but that was 
as far as it went. No one seems to have seriously considered a 
centralized government then, and the average American never 
has since. 
Although the American people have always expressed a strong 
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aversion toward too much government, they are in most respects 
the most governed people in the world. With exceptions, such 
as the inhabitants of the District of Columbia, every citizen lives 
under the federal government, a state government, a county gov- 
ernment, and a township, borough, or city government. These in 
turn may be subdivided. Under the first we have the Constitu- 
tion, the laws of Congress, the powers of the President, the de- 
cisions of the federal courts, and the rulings of several dozen 
boards and commissions. Under the states we have an analogous 
set up. When we come to the counties, of which there are over 
3,000 in the United States, the variety is so great that only the 
most general statements may be made, but as a rule their source 
of governing power is considerable. As for the localities, one 
may live in a school district, a fire district, an assessment district, 
a voting district, and two or more taxing districts (e.g., school 
and roads) and have none of them coincide. Our ancestors have 
been described as a legal-minded people. They have left us a 
heritage whereby we must also be legal-minded or perish. 

Yet in one sense there are only two governments: the national 
and the state. For all local governments, county, city, borough, 
or township are created by the state, get their powers from the 
state, may be altered or abolished by the state, may have their 
powers taken away by the state. This power over the local gov- 
ernment is alone sufficient to make the state worthy of the citi- 
zen’s attention. 

In addition to this, the states have two more important func- 
tions. Although the average citizen is much confused on the 
subject, his right to vote is not specifically guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution as he usually believes, but is determined by the state 
constitution or by the state legislature. The national constitution 
does say that the right to vote shall not be denied on four grounds, 
namely, race, color, previous condition of servitude, and sex. But 
this leaves an immense field on which the franchise may be denied. 
The Constitution also requires the state to allow everyone to vote 
for members of Congress whom it allows to vote for “the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature,” and in the fourteenth 
amendment it threatens a loss of representatives in Congress to 
any state denying voting rights to male citizens—a provision which 
has never been enforced in spite of flagrant violations. And in 
voting for President the “state shall choose electors—in such 
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manner as the legislature may direct.” In the early days they 
were often chosen by the legislature itself, a practice last used in 
1860 in South Carolina. Today all states agree almost entirely 
on universal suffrage, but it is the states who decide the citizen’s 
voting rights just the same. 

Another important function of the states lies in the fact that 
the Constitution of the United States is largely a state made docu- 
ment. Out of four possible ways of amending it, the state’s con- 
sent is necessary in every one. The only place the states do not 
participate in changing the Constitution is in the provision which 
states that amendments may be proposed by Congress. 

It seems then that we can say that the states have four major 
functions: (1) to create local governments, (2) to control the 
suffrage, (3) to amend the constitution, (4) to legislate on a vast 
variety of matters, wherever, in fact, the Constitution does not 
forbid them to legislate. This last function is by no means in- 
significant ; a list of the aspects of our lives which are generally 
regulated by the states can be made into considerable length with- 
out going into minute detail. We are constantly running into 
state laws and regulations as we go about our daily tasks. It is 
hard to imagine a day spent without contacting some of these. 

Yet, formidable as the states seem to be from the points of 
view just given, they are subject to two limitations: the indiffer- 
ence of the average citizen toward them and their loss of power 
to the federal government. Considering the former first, it may 
be asked: “Why does the citizen ignore a force so much in evi- 
dence all the time?” One reason is the states’ unique position of 
being midway between the federal and the local governments. 
They are a drab gray between a dazzling white and a glistening 
black. The national government’s actions are the concern of 
the entire nation; when a president is elected, a vote in Congress 
taken, or a decision of the Supreme Court rendered, nearly every 
newspaper, and radio and numerous periodicals mention it. Thus 
the federal government’s actions are thrust upon the attention of 
the citizen whether he wills it or no, Only rarely are the actions 
of a state so treated. Newspapers being always bound to their 
localities do emphasize state government acts, but periodicals and 
the radio do so only in exceptional instances. 

Another cause of the submergence of the states by the national 
government is the appeal that greatness and size have on the 
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imagination of many people. In spite of the remoteness—up until 
recent years—of the activities of the federal government from 
the people, this very aloofness coupled with the vastness of its 
work made people admire it. Even to those unorthodox econo- 
mists who see no danger in public debt, the very size of the na- 
tional government’s deficits must be secretly a thing of awe. It 
is certainly a thing of awe to the orthodox group—and that is 
no secret. 

The localities vary in their appeal due to the great variation 
of their nature. The large city dweller’s indifference to his locality 
is supposed to be the cause of the many examples of bad city 
government. But most local governments are small; their offices 
are filled with one’s neighbors and acquaintances; their functions 
affect us directly, such as roads, or streets, or schools; even local 
taxes are mostly the direct and very obvious general property tax. 
All these tend to have their appeal. There is some community 
spirit in all of us, and some people’s range of interest seldom 
goes beyond their community. 

Between the grandeur of the nation and the neighborliness of 
the localities lies the state, too small to be grand and too large 
to be neighborly. In some instances such as property rights and 
traffic laws its powers are direct and open. So are some of its 
taxes, such as motor licenses. But in many ways its work is 
concealed. It helps pay for the schools and makes many regula- 
tions concerning them, but the local school board seems to run 
them. County boards and township boards receive state aid in 
many activities and are restricted by the states in many actions, 
but to the citizen these boards seem entirely autonomous. True, 
the local officials themselves know of the help they get and often 
rail at the regulations, but the private citizen seldom thinks of 
them. The public’s attitude toward their states is to some extent 
reflected in the legislators’ salaries which range from twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year in New York to sixty dollars a year in 
Oregon. Making state laws is obviously regarded as a part time 
job in the eyes of the citizens of most states, and too often the 
whole state government is regarded as a side issue. 

But in addition to the state’s own importance and the public’s 
indifference, another reason for teaching state government has 
been assuming increased proportions for some years. Students 
of government and political science are expressing increased con- 
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cern about it, as magazine articles and books show, and many 
laymen (if a democracy can be said to have laymen in the study 
of government) are also concerned as their conversations show. 
This source of alarm is the loss of state powers to the federal 
government. Uncertain and disputable as all matters of political 
science are, no one seems to deny that this is actually taking place. 
There is, however, much disagreement as to how far it is going 
on and as to whether it is wholesome or dangerous. Many hold 
that it is a natural movement, concomitant with progress, and 
should continue far beyond its present stage. Most commentators 
admit that it has some merits, but many feel that it has already 
gone too far. A few take a doubtfully neutral ground that while 
the states lose power to the federal government, the localities are 
losing to the states. There is a fallacy in this last view if we 
push it to its logical conclusion, for, as has already been men- 
tioned, all local government is created by the states in the first 
place, thus any loss of state powers to the federal government 
cannot be made up by drawing on the localities. 

One odd aspect of this question of national versus state powers 
is that the federal government does not seem to be trying to force 
powers from the states. In no instance has it declared that the 
states must cease some function because the federal government 
is going to carry out that activity henceforward. In some cases 
it appears that the federal government is trying to bolster up the 
states, for many of the new federal functions require state initia- 
tive and cooperation to be put into effect. The entire social se- 
curity act, with the exception of the old age retirement benefits, 
is an example. It is the willingness of the states to surrender 
their powers that is alarming. In the matter of relief, for in- 
stance, the states seemed eager to relinquish their powers and 
responsibilities to the federal government. This bodes ill for de- 
mocracy, for since the taxes of the federal government are chiefly 
indirect, or like the income tax, its greatest source of revenue, 
affect few voters, it seems unquestionable that much of this loss 
of state powers arises from the contemptible combination of love 
of government services and unwillingness to pay for them. 

It must be remembered that many instances of new federal 
powers represents no loss to the states, except by comparison, 
because many powers which the federal government has assumed 
in recent years were never exercised before by any government 
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under our flag. An example is housing. In such cases the states 
cannot be said to be losing power except that by standing still or 
by increasing their powers less rapidly than the federal govern- 
ment, they automatically diminish in proportion. Since the states 
are also assuming powers in some instances where no government 
had power before, such as the powers of Pennsylvania’s Milk 
Control Board, it is more correct to say that the federal govern- 
ment is increasing its powers more rapidly than the states, rather 
than that it is increasing them at the expense of the states. But 
whether the federal government takes up a function once exclu- 
sively handled by the states, or whether it collaborates with the 
states in a new role, or whether it merely enlarges its field of 
activity more rapidly than the states, the net result is that the 
states grow less important in the destinies of the nation. 

It is not the purpose of this article to debate the merits of this 
situation, whether they are good or bad. But it is contended here 
that they are not indifferent. Our federal system has had a glori- 
ous past. It is sound enough to have a glorious future. It would 
be a rash statement indeed to say that this system is doomed, 
yet if the present tendency continues long enough that is the 
logical result. The question then is—must this tendency con- 
tinue? The answer to that lies largely in correctly ascertaining 
the causes of the tendency. Some of these causes, such as mod- 
ern speed in locomotion and communication, are too desirable to 
be wished extinguished. However, many of them have a very 
unlovely nature: citizens’ indifference to their states, stupidity 
and demagoguery among politicians, greedy pressure groups who 
find it easier to inveigle legislatures than Congress, and finally 
a generally unhealthy attitude among citizens to shift burdens 
on the federal government with the stupid and cowardly idea that 
by so doing they somehow will benefit while others pay for it. 

The duty of the schools is clear. Since it is considered essen- 
tial in our democracy that every pupil should be taught something 
about his government, certainly his state government should claim 
its share of attention in that process. Its importance has been 
shown. Whether it becomes less important is not of so much 
concern as whether its future is allowed to drift where it will, 
or whether its destiny is guided by an alert and intelligent citizenry 
who know and appreciate what they are doing. As was said 
before, our federal system was largely accidental; England hap- 
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pened to have thirteen colonies instead of one. Judging by sub- 
sequent history it was a fortunate accident. We inherited better 
than we know. The schools will have done poorly if we squan- 
der this heritage through ignorance and indifference. They will 
have been worthy of their stewardship if we handle this inherit- 
ance intelligently and courageously, whether we keep this in- 
heritance or relinquish it. 
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lelphia. 

Cent, Harvey. Mellon’s Millions: The Biography of a Fortune—The 
Life and Times of Andrew Mellon. John Day Company, Inc., New 
York. 1933. $3.00. 

Powderly, Terence V. The Path I Trod: Autobiography. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1940. $4.50. 

Recollections of the one time union organizer and leader of the 
Knights of Labor in the eighties and nineties of the last century. 

Seebark, Margaret R. An Eagle of the Wilderness: The Story of Henry 
Melchoir Muhlenberg. Available through The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. $1.00. 

Tarbell, Ida M. All in the Day’s Work: An Autobiography. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1939. $3.50. 

Vare, William S. My Forty Years in Politics. Ronald Swain Company, 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 1933. $2.50. 

Woodley, T. F. Thaddeus Stevens. The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg. 
1924. $4.00. 


Economic 
McLaughlin, Glenn E. Growth of American Manufacturing Areas: A Com- 


parative Analysis with Special Emphasis on Trends in the Pittsburgh 
District. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1938. $3.00. 
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Bomberger, C. M. School History of Westmoreland County. The Author, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 1941. (To be published in the fall.) 
England, Joseph H., ed. The First Century of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, 1821-1921. The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Phila- 

delphia. 1922. $7.50. 

Klein, F. S. Spiritual and Educational Background of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. Franklin and Marshall College. Lancaster, Pa. 1939. 
$1.50. 

Maurer, Charles L. Early Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania. Dorrance 
and Company, Philadelphia. 1932. $3.00. 

Ruhl, Harry S. History of Secondary Education, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
Lebanon County Historical Society, Lebanon, Pa. Pamphlet. 
Stephenson, M. V. First Fifty Years of the Training School for Nurses of 
the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott, 

Philadelphia. 1940. $2.50. 


GroGRAPHY 


Brandt, Francis B. The Majestic Delaware, the Nation’s Foremost Historic 
River. The Brandt and Grummere Company, Philadelphia. 1929. 
$3.00. 

Over 150 illustrations from engravings, old prints, photographs and 
paintings. 

Kussart, Mrs. S. The Allegheny River. Burgum Printing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 1938. 

Smith, J. Russell. Our Industrial World with a Pennsylvania Supplement. 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. $1.92. 

Wildes, Harry E. The Delaware (Rivers of America Series). Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., New York. 1940. $2.50. 


PoLitTIcAL 


Klein, Philip S. Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832: A Game Without Rules. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1940. $3.50. 
An excellent study in the political history of Pennsylvania. 


RELIGION 


McKinney, William W. Early Pittsburgh Presbyterianism, Tracing the 
Development of the Presbyterian Church, United States of America, 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from 1758-1839. The Gibson Press, 
Pittsburgh. 1938. $2.50. 

Payton, Jacob S. Our Fathers Have Told Us: The Story of the Founding 
of Methodism in Western Pennsylvania. The Author, 736 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 1938. 75 cents. 

Sachse, Julius F. The German Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania, 1694- 

1708. Available through The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 
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SECTIONAL 


Cooke, William H., ed. Recollections of James Guthrie Johnston. Union- 
town Library Association, Beeson Boulevard and Church Street, 
Uniontown, Pa. 1929, $2.50. 


Contains family history, addresses, history of Dunlaps Creek Church, 
bench and bar and other sketches. 


Davison, Elizabeth M. and McKee, Ellen B., ed. Annals of Old Wilkins- 
burg and Vicinity: The Village, 1788-1888. Group for Historical 
Research, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 1940. 

Grier, Nathan M. Some Social and Economic Trends in Lebanon County. 
Lebanon County Historical Society, Lebanon, Pa. Pamphlet. 

Jones, W. J. History of the Early Settlement of the Juniata Valley, et 
cetera. Reprinted and edited by Floyd G. Henstine. Published by 
the editor, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 1940. 

Kelley, George E. Allegheny County: A Sesqui-Centennial Review. Alle- 
gheny County Sesqui-Centennial Committee, Pittsburgh. 1938. 
Klein, Philip S. Social Study of Pittsburgh: Community Problems and 
Social Services of Allegheny County. Columbia University Press. 

New York. 1938. $4.75. 

Macartney, Clarence E. Right Here in Pittsburgh. Presbyterian Book 

Store, Sixth and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh. 1936. $1.25. 

An account of Pittsburgh’s tumultuous past. 

Not Far from Pittsburgh. Presbyterian Book Store, Sixth and 
Wood Streets, Pittsburgh. 1936. $1.00. 
Incidents and persons of a historical interest from colonial times to 
the present are included. 

Pennsylvania Writers Project, The Story of Old Alleghany County. Alle- 
gheny Centennial Committee, Pittsburgh. 1941. $5.00. 

Pullinger, Herbert. Old Germantown. David McKay Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1926. $1.50. 

Reed, John Elmer. Erie Triangle, An Interesting Historical Region. Erie 
County Historical Society, Erie, Pa. 1931. 

Includes copy of Fort Harmar Treaty. 

Ward, Christopher. New Sweden on the Delaware. Available through The 
Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. $1.50. 

Wildes, Harry E. Valley Forge. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1939. $3.50. 

Wiley, Richard T. Elizabeth and Her Neighbors. The Author, 919 Third 
Avenue, South, Elizabeth, Pa. 1936. $3.00. 

A history of Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, and its environs. 

—— The Monongahela: The River and Its Region. The Author, 919 

Third Avenue, South, Elizabeth, Pa. 1937. $3.00. 





TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Francis, Reverend J. G. The Union Canal. Lebanon County Historical 
Society, Lebanon, Pa. Pamphlet. 

Nevins, Allan. American Social History as Recorded by British Travellers. 

Henry Holt and Company, New York. 1931. $3.00. 
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Stoddard, Charles H. and Reimel, Theodore L. Vehicle Code of Pennsyl- 
vania. Fourth revised edition. Court Press, Philadelphia. 1940, 
$1.25. 

Theiss, Lewis. A Journey Through Pennsylvania Farmlands. Volume II. 
Available through The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. $1.00. 


Wheeler, George. The Union Canal and Its Relation to Philadelphia. City 
History Society of Philadelphia. 1939. Pamphlet. 


Excellent brief story of this link in the Pennsylvania transportation 
system. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bathe, Greville. An Engineer's Miscellany. The Author, 49th and Regent 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
Edited by James A. BARNES 


Temple University 


Pennsylvania, the Story of a Commonwealth. By Robert Fortenbaugh and 
H. James Tarman. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Book Service. 1940. 
Illustrated. Pp. 621. $2.24.) 


For a number of years Pennsylvania educators have sensed the need of a 
course of instruction in the history of this Commonwealth for the public 
schools. Two major problems have always confronted those who hoped to 
introduce such studies. First came the problem of finding the proper tools 
of instruction, and second there was the problem of finding teachers trained 
in the field of Pennsylvania history. 

A great step forward has been made by the publication of the textbook 
entitled Pennsylvania, The Story of a Commonwealth by Fortenbaugh and 
Tarman. This volume pioneers a new field and therefore it must be 
evaluated in two ways. It is primarily an instructional tool for youth at 
the secondary level of education and at the same time it is a distinct con- 
tribution to the general literature dealing with the history of Pennsylvania. 

As an instructional tool the textbook is scientifically constructed. The 
language is simple without giving the impression of being “written down” ; 
the illustrations are wisely chosen and in excellent proportion to the text 
as motivating material; the problems are challenging; best of all, there are 
excellent suggestions which can be used to stimulate interest in local 
history. 

Adopting the unit system of grouping factual matter, the authors have 
divided the story into five units, designed for a one-half year course of 
study. Obviously it would be impossible to cover the more than six hun- 
dred pages of factual text in the brief span of one semester. Recognizing 
this difficulty, the authors have presented the political and military history 
of the state in the first three units, adding the economic and cultural story 
of the Commonwealth as separate units numbered four and five. 

From an instructional point of view this arrangement has its dis- 
advantages. There is a tendency to stress only those events which have, 
traditionally, formed the basis of all histories, namely, wars; elections; 
personages; and chronological sequences of the dead past. The living past 
is to be found in cultural survivals, economic and social. History becomes 
alive to the student when these factors are woven into the fabric of the 
story. They should not be set apart from the main text, to be perused at 
leisure, or not at all. 

In presenting the early history of Pennsylvania as a colony the authors 
have given an excellent account of Indian history and a well-condensed 
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story of the Swedish and Dutch settlements along the Delaware. In their 
presentation of the problems which confronted the governors deputized by 
William Penn and his heirs they have furnished the student with a per- 
spective of that period. In the opinion of this reviewer the authors have 
ventured to pass judgment too freely on a number of points which are 
still controversial. For instance, they charge Conrad Weiser with the 
blame for the alienation of the Delaware and Shawnee Indians and it is 
somewhat ungenerous to declare that Governor Robert Hunter Morris 
“was neither wise nor efficient.” 

Any writer of the history of Pennsylvania is confronted with the prob- 
lem of establishing a proper balance between the contributions and the 
parts played by the many racial groups which make up the ethnic pattern 
of Pennsylvania. Very skillfully all of these groups are brought into the 
picture and none are neglected. The same is true of localities. It is an 
“overall” story of Pennsylvania, giving to the Quakers, Germans, Scots- 
Irish, Welsh and the later comers their just dues. 

The contribution to Pennsylvania history in general is to be found in 
the last two units, which present an excellent story of the cultural develop- 
ment of the state. In these pages the general reader will find a mine of 
information which is not common knowledge. If the aim of a course in 
Pennsylvania history is to instill a sense of local pride; if it is to acquaint 
future citizens with facts that cannot be absorbed in a general course in 
the history of the United States, then by all means teach the last two units 
first and supplement them with the material in the first three hundred pages. 

The units on the cultural and economic development are superbly written. 
They are original. Take as an example the delightful portrayal of the “five 
little worlds” in which Pennsylvanians live. There is the challenge of the 
present, growing naturally out of the past in the glorious recital of achieve- 
ment that rings through the final pages. 

South Philadelphia High School for Boys ArtHur D. GRAEFF. 


Benjamin Franklin. By Mrs. Enid LaMont Meadowcroft. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1941. Illustrated. Pp. 190. $2.00.) 


The appealing and tasteful format with which the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company has clothed Mrs. Meadowcroft’s contribution to our under- 
standing of the much-described Dr. Benjamin Franklin is well deserved. 
In graceful diction and always with clarity and orderly sequence the author’s 
theme unfolds. 

Mrs. Meadowcroft very frankly intimates that she is not attempting to 
rival the ambitious discussions of Mr. Van Doren; that would be a task 
indeed. She essays, rather, to give us a simpler treatment suited to read- 
ers who cannot or will not take the time to follow the detailed accounts of 
Parton and Van Doren. The writer has studied her theme well and im- 
bibed a competent amount of Franklinian lore. It is regrettable that her 
historical knowledge of the period does not measure up to her acquaintance 
with the subject character. Franklin’s titles are sometimes wrongly given; 
General Braddock, whatever his faults, would scarcely have received so 
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prominent a character as the Assistant Post-Master General with the rude- 
ness suggested in the story. Furthermore, Mrs. Meadowcroft introduces 
John Penn, son of the Founder, as younger brother to Thomas and Richard 
(whereas he was the eldest child) and makes him Deputy-Governor of 
Pennsylvania about two decades after his death. 

To dilate, however, upon these rather minor discrepancies would be to 
minimize the skill with which the task, as a whole, has been accomplished. 
The life and cult of our Great Commoner make for a rich mine wherein 
countless historical students have delved and will delve. The author of this 
book has performed her chosen share of this seemingly inexhaustible re- 
search with excellence and fidelity. The zeal of the writer has been well 
supplemented by the tasteful sketches of Donald McKay which adorn this 
attractive volume. 

Reading, Pennsylvania J. Bennett Noran. 


Mr. Pitt and America’s Birthright. A Biography of William Piti, the Earl 
of Chatham, 1708-1778. By J. C. Long. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1940. Illustrated. Pp. xiii, 576. $3.50.) 


The significance of the life of the Earl of Chatham in current world 
affairs, the availability of much new material, and the need of a new 
synthesis of old materials are the reasons given for a new biography of 
the elder Pitt at this time. In the biography, national history and inter- 
national politics are sketched only in broad outlines. Rather, the work is 
centered around the political forces directing the work of Parliament of 
this period. Thus, the value of the book is enhanced. More is known 
about the accomplishments of the English government during the eighteenth 
century than about the social and political conditions under which the work 
was done. 

During the eighteenth century Parliament consolidated its control over 
the king, but the reforms of the nineteenth century that made Parliament 
an instrument of democratic control were many years in the future. The 
ministers of the Crown still ruled England, and the ministers were 
responsible to the House of Commons. However, the rotten borough 
system of representation, the limited franchise, and the prevailing corrupt 
practices at elections left the control of the House of Commons in the 
hands of the landed aristocracy. An independent income (members of the 
House of Commons were not paid until 1911) or the favor of a wealthy 
patron was necessary for a career in Parliament. The Whigs were in 
control until late in the century. During this century the struggle for 
political control was in the form of contests between the great families. 
Robert Walpole used methods to control the Commons which have made 
his name notorious. When the Duke of Newcastle succeeded him as the 
dominant figure of the Whig party, there was a change of families in 
control of the government, but not a change in method. At one time 
he had 260 of the 500 members of the House of Commons on the public 
pay roll. It was in the environment of this unreformed House of Com- 


mons that Pitt did his work. 
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The biography begins with the dramatic sessions of the House of 
Commons in 1755. The Duke of Newcastle had failed to control Pitt, and 
now determined to put an end to him by destroying his popularity. The 
story of these sessions reaches its climax when, seizing on a false move 
by his opponents, Pitt exclaimed: “I grant that the honorable gentleman 
may have his superiors, but he knows that the king himself is not his 
superior when the honorable is sitting, speaking and voting in his legis- 
lative capacity.” Newcastle’s patronage-controlled house supported him, 
and Pitt lost the vote on the bill under consideration. But Pitt had won. 
He had maintained his popularity in the country. On this he now rose to 
power. 

The biography then relates how Pitt had been able to rise to a position 
where he could challenge Newcastle. He had entered Parliament from the 
family-owned borough of Old Sarum. He managed to stay there, even 
after financial reverses, without becoming a mere protege of one of the 
leading families. At the same time he succeeded in acquiring a great popu- 
lar following. He did this without allying himself with the great demagogic 
leaders of the time, such as Wilkes. When Newcastle failed to destroy 
him, he had to be taken into the ministry, where he became the leading 
force. 

It was at this time that Pitt aroused the country, reorganized the fight- 
ing forces, and won for England an empire in America, the Mediterranean, 
and India. To Pitt the empire was made up not of a subject people ruled 
from home, but of free men to whom the English Constitution applied. 
This was a new concept of empire, understood neither at home nor abroad. 
It was not until years later that his ideas were accepted, and even now 
they are too little understood. His last acts were in defense of these 
principles against a government which had rejected them and as a conse- 
quence was about to lose the American colonies. 

The book is built around the family alliances that were characteristic 
of the politics of the time. Accordingly the story is hard to follow for one 
not reasonably familiar with the names of the period. But such is the 
substance upon which the history of that time was built, and one cannot 
understand the politics of the day without some knowledge of it. 

The author in many places uses current expressions to make his points. 
Thus we read that “Egermont was wholly a Charley McCarthy for Lord 
Bute,” and that whenever Pitt retired to his country place, no Whig “chose 
to lead with his chin in Parliament.” These expressions seem somewhat 
incongruous in an eighteenth-century setting. 

It was a wise choice, it seems to me, to place the footnotes at the end 
of the book rather than on each page. More specific references, however, 
would have enhanced the value of the book for the student, without unduly 
impeding the narrative. An extended bibliography and a somewhat full 
index add to the book. 

Temple University Frank Pappock. 
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